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Executive Summary 



The New Century High Sehools (NCHS) initiative so far has launehed 
three rounds of new small high sehools in New York City, working in 
eollaboration with the Department of Edueation of the City of New York (DOE), 
the teaehers’ and prineipals’ professional assoeiations, and a eonsortium of 
funders led by the Bill and Melinda Gates Eoundation. New Visions for Publie 
Sehools is administering the transformation effort on behalf of its partners. This 
report presents evaluation findings based on data eolleeted during the first two 
years of the initiative, whieh were school years 2002-03 and 2003-04. The 
findings address the operations and results of the 12 schools launched in the 
initiative’s first year (known here as the Cohort 1 schools) and the 18 schools 
launched in the initiative’s second year (the Cohort 2 schools). 

The second year of the NCHS initiative brought two major challenges. 

The most immediate of these was finding space and facilities for the new schools. 
Because the creation of the new schools coincided with a district-wide surge in 
high school enrollment, the NCHS schools found themselves competing for 
scarce space and facilities within the over-crowded older schools that the new 
schools were slated to replace. The second challenge was the change in the DOE 
regional administrative infrastructure, which disassembled the high school 
superintendencies that in the Bronx had housed the core technical support 
personnel for the Cohort 1 schools. Although that support arrangement had been 
planned for extension to Brooklyn and the Cohort 2 schools, these plans had to be 
changed when the high school superintendencies were eliminated in 2003. New 
Visions and its partners responded to both challenges with informal negotiations, 
interventions, and adjustments needed to keep the new schools on track toward 
on-time openings and acceptable levels of program operations. 



Who Attends New Century High Schools? 

In school year 2003-04, the initiative’s second year, the 30 NCHS schools 
enrolled approximately 4,284 students, of whom 66 percent were ninth-graders, 
28 percent were tenth-graders, and the rest were upper classmen. Eifty-four 
percent were girls. Eifty-two percent were Hispanic, 40 percent were black, and 
the rest were classified in other racial and ethnic categories. The gender and 
racial/ethnic enrollment patterns of the Cohort 1 and Cohort 2 schools were very 
similar. 



Eor purposes of understanding student characteristics, the evaluation 
compared students in the small high schools to students in the host high schools in 
which the small schools were located. These comparisons showed that the two 
groups of students displayed very similar racial/ethnic characteristics, except that 
the NCHS students were slightly more likely to be black and female. 
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Data available from DOE on the demographic and educational 
characteristics of Year 1 students in Cohort 1 schools paint a mixed picture of 
educational risk and potential. First, these students were very likely to be from 
low-income families (79 percent eligible for free lunch) and to score in one of the 
two lowest (of four) proficiency categories on statewide tests administered in the 
eighth grade (with 80 percent scoring at these levels in reading and 83 percent in 
math). Even so, Bronx NCHS students’ eighth-grade test scores in both reading 
and math placed them at a significantly higher level of academic proficiency than 
that of their peers in the Bronx host high schools. NCHS students in Cohort 1 
Bronx schools in Year 1 also attended school more frequently as eighth-graders 
than did students in comparison schools (91 percent, compared to 81 percent). 

And NCHS students in this group of Bronx schools were less likely to have been 
suspended as eighth-graders than were comparison students. 

Students’ self-reports of their attitudes toward education were very 
positive, but their actions did not always bear out these attitudes, according to 
their teachers. Teachers who assessed students in Cohort 1 schools in the schools’ 
first year reported higher levels of academic barriers for these students than did 
the teachers who assessed students in Cohort 2 schools during those schools’ first 
year. Teachers in both sets of schools said that students’ greatest barriers to high 
academic achievement were their failure to complete homework and their 
tardiness. 



What Changes Did Cohort 1 Schools Experience in Year 2? 

The evaluation examined each cohort’s implementation of the 10 
principles of effective small high schools, as identified and disseminated by New 
Visions. In the case of the Cohort 1 schools, the evaluation examined changes in 
these schools from Year 1 to Year 2, based on survey responses, classroom 
observations, interviews, and focus groups. 

Academic program. A central focus of this analysis was the level of 
instructional challenge or rigor evident in the educational program of the Cohort 1 
schools. Students reported that the level of challenge was high and indeed their 
Year 2 ratings of academic challenge were at the same high levels as in Year 1. 
They also believed that their courses were preparing them well for the Regents 
exams, and they said that they worked hard in class. Teachers agreed with their 
students that their classes were challenging, and also reported that their curricula 
and assessments were better aligned with Regents standards in Year 2 than in 
Year 1. 



Classroom observation data, collected in English language arts classrooms 
indicate that, as in Year 1, instructional approaches continued to be traditional, 
with the most common instructional strategy consisting of teachers telling or 




giving information to students. The most eommon performanee goal in these 
elassrooms was learning faets, definitions, and eontent. Teaehers’ questioning 
strategies indieated that they eontinued to foeus on memorization and reeall of 
faets in their interaetions with students. 

A noteworthy shift in teaehers’ praetiees in Cohort 1 sehools was their 
inereased use of their eommon planning time to diseuss instruetion with their 
eolleagues, with 55 pereent of teaehers reporting that they usually or always used 
their planning time for this purpose (up from 39 pereent in Year 1). Although 
teaeher ratings of professional development remained the same as in Year 1, 
teaehers said that more attention was given in Year 2 to supporting teaehers in 
implementing what they learned in professional development. 

Learning environment. Although students reported very positive peer 
relations in Year 1 , their ratings on this seale were even higher in Year 2, with 
inereased pereentages of students reporting that students at the sehool eare about 
one another and deereased pereentages reporting that serious fights oeeurred at 
the sehool. 

Teaehers’ years of teaehing experienee inereased slightly in Year 2, 
indieating the addition of another year of experienee for most teaehers, but NCHS 
teaehers on average remained substantially less experieneed than the eitywide 
teaeher average. In Year 2, teaehers eontinued to report a strong eommitment to 
and understanding of their sehools’ edueational foeus. 

Even as the Cohort 1 sehools inereased in enrollment and added grades, 
they maintained the intimate learning environments deseribed in the Year 1 
report, with high student-reported ratings of student-teaeher relationships. 

Ratings on individual items related to this relationship either remained the same 
or inereased somewhat in Year 2. Teaehers also reported positive relationships 
with students, whieh ineluded providing extra time and support for students who 
needed sueh help. 

Reaetions to sehools’ advisory periods eontinued to be mixed, with wide 
differenees in reaetions among both students and teaehers. In general, both 
groups agreed that advisories laeked strueture and eoherenee. Teaehers were 
more likely, however, to express frustration with advisories, while students 
reported in foeus groups that the value of advisory periods depended almost 
exelusively on the personality and abilities of the advisory teaeher. 

Having spent a year getting aeeustomed to their new sehool, students in 
Cohort 1 sehools beeame more involved in sehool affairs in Year 2, although their 
level of involvement was still relatively low. Student eouneils were the foeal 
point for involvement. Students reported more opportunities to partieipate in 
sehool aetivities sueh as sports, elubs, and after-sehool aetivities than in Year 1. 
They also reported more opportunities to expand their learning outside of sehool 




through internships or part-time jobs arranged by the school, often with the 
involvement of the school’s partner. 



Support infrastructure. In their second year, many principals reported 
that they had grown in their jobs, although many found that administrative 
demands interfered with their desire to be instructional leaders. Overall, teachers 
reported about the same level of instructional leadership activities provided by 
their principals in Year 2 as in Year 1. In one important change, however, 
teachers reported a greater amount of feedback and more relevant feedback in 
Year 2 from principals following observation of their classrooms. 

Teachers and principals reported that more computers were available in 
classrooms than in Year 1, and students reported that teachers incorporated 
technology into instruction with greater frequency. 

Relationships. Community partners were neither more nor less involved 
in the schools in Year 2 than in Year 1. As in Year 1, partners perceived their 
organizations to be more involved in the schools than was reported by principals. 
In interviews, partners voiced concern with what some saw as the narrow focus of 
their involvement with the schools. Partners’ survey responses indicated that their 
major roles were in after-school programming and in fund-raising. 

Cohort 1 schools in Y ear 2 reported that they were more active in reaching 
out to parents than in the previous year, and parents responded by becoming more 
involved in school affairs. All schools employed parent liaisons, as recently 
required by DOE. 

Both principals and teachers talked about hostility between the NCHS 
schools and the host high schools, but disagreed about the severity of the problem. 
Teachers reported a decreased level of hostility from host schools since Year 1, 
and principals reported more hostility. In focus groups, teachers said that the 
tension stemmed from overcrowding in the host schools and from their staffs’ 
resentment at giving up space and resources to the small high schools. 



How Are Cohort 2 Schools Implementing the Principles of Effective 
High Schools? 

Using the same research methods as were used with Cohort 1, the 
evaluation team also examined the operations of the 18 Cohort 2 schools, all of 
which opened their doors in September 2003. In some instances, the evaluation 
compared these schools to the Cohort 1 schools during Y ear 1 , when they were 
also in their first year of operation. 

Academic program. Students in Cohort 2 schools in Year 2 consistently 
reported that their classes were challenging and were preparing them well for 
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Regents exams, although their rating of the difficulty of in-class and homework 
assignments was a bit lower than that of students in the Cohort 1 schools in 
Year 1. Teachers’ ratings of academic rigor were comparable to those of their 
counterparts in Cohort 1 schools in Year 1. Teachers in Cohort 2 schools were 
more likely than their Cohort 1 counterparts to say that their curriculum and 
instruction were aligned with Regents standards and assessments. 

Findings from observations in English language classrooms indicated very 
similar types of instruction in Cohort 1 and Cohort 2 schools, except that 
observers recorded more instances of teachers using class time for discipline in 
Cohort 2 schools. In another difference from Cohort 1 schools. Cohort 2 
classrooms were less likely to use narrative texts and textbooks and more likely to 
use students’ own writing and non-academic materials. 

Most teachers, although fewer than in Cohort 1 schools in Year 1, said that 
their schools had formal arrangements that provided opportunities for them to 
discuss instruction. About the same percents of Cohort 2 teachers and Cohort 1 
teachers in Y ear 1 actually used these arrangements to discuss instruction. 
Teachers also reported about the same amount of feedback and guidance as they 
tried to implement new ideas in their classrooms. In focus groups, teachers 
expressed concerns about the lack of time for professional collaboration and the 
lack of opportunities to participate in professional learning outside of school. 

Learning environment. Students in Cohort 2 schools provided slightly 
more positive responses to questions about the quality of peer relations than did 
students in Cohort 1 schools in Year 1, and fewer students reported serious fights 
in school than were reported by their Cohort 1 peers. 

The profile of teacher experience in Cohort 2 schools almost exactly 
matched the comparable profile in Cohort 1 schools at the same stage of 
operation. 

As in the Cohort 1 schools, students trusted their teachers and said that 
they believed that they were known by them. Similarly, almost all teachers said 
they recognized and addressed students’ talents and needs in the classroom. A 
substantial majority said that they used different instructional materials with 
students of different abilities. 

As in Cohort 1 schools, teachers in Cohort 2 schools reported being 
confused and ambivalent about advisory periods. This reaction stemmed, they 
said, from a lack of direction, curriculum, and structure, although negative 
reactions were not reported by all teachers. 

Teachers reported that they shared a common vision for their school and 
clear expectations for students, comparable to reactions voiced in Year 1 by 
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teachers in Cohort 1 schools. Almost all students agreed that they knew what 
they were expected to learn in their high school. 

Students in Cohort 2 schools were less likely than their counterparts in 
Cohort 1 schools to report that they had a variety of available extracurricular 
opportunities. But students in Cohort 2 schools reported higher levels of 
involvement in school-related activities, such as community service and helping 
out in the school office, than did their Cohort 1 counterparts during their first 
year. Principals reported that they employed structures such as town hall 
meetings to engage students in decisions about the school, including decisions on 
advisory periods and disciplinary policy. 

Support infrastructure. By most accounts, principals in Cohort 2 schools 
actively monitored their schools’ academic programs to ensure that they reflected 
the school’s educational focus. Teachers praised principals for providing frequent 
and valuable feedback on their teaching. 

Computer availability in Cohort 2 schools was higher than in Cohort 1 
schools in Year 1, but about half of the schools did not provide teachers with 
access to computers in their classrooms. 

Principals in most Cohort 2 schools were generally satisfied with the 
support provided by their New Visions liaisons and regional superintendents, 
although a vocal minority was not pleased. 

Relationships. School partners reported being involved in several aspects 
of school operations, and they were very pleased with their roles and relations 
with the schools. Even so, their involvement was concentrated in a few key areas. 
As in Cohort 1 schools, principals described the partners as playing more minor 
roles than were described by the partners themselves. At least two of the Cohort 2 
schools demonstrated very high-quality partnerships that included partners’ 
extensive and positive involvement in instruction, however. 

Outreach to parents, as reported by principals in Cohort 2 schools, was 
extensive and productive, although partners rated these efforts lower than did 
principals. 

As in the Cohort 1 schools, teachers reported hostility vis a vis the host 
high school as a serious or moderate problem, although principals perceived the 
problem as being less serious than teachers did. 
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How Well Are NCHS Schools and Students Performing? 



The central outcome sought by the New Century High Schools is that very 
high percentages of their students graduate within a reasonable time period and 
that these students are prepared to succeed in college and careers. Early 
indicators that this outcome is likely to be achieved will include evidence of high 
attendance, low incidence of disciplinary infractions, low student attrition, steady 
accumulation of credits for graduation, and passing scores on Regents exams. At 
this early stage of the initiative, it is only possible to track the first three of these 
indicators. They suggest that the NCHS schools may be creating positive 
educational settings for their students and that these early successes are likely to 
be borne out later by high graduation rates and high rates of successful 
preparation for college and careers. 

Attendance . In Year 2, the average attendance rate in NCHS schools was 
88.2 percent, with students in Cohort 1 schools attending at a rate of 85.7 percent 
and students in Cohort 2 schools attending at a rate of 89.9 percent. This 
discrepancy reflects, in part, the existence of two Cohort 1 schools that explicitly 
target students with histories of truancy and incarceration. 

Comparison with the attendance rates of students in the host high schools 
indicates much higher attendance on the part of NCHS students, with differences 
of 15 percentage points separating Bronx Cohort 1 schools and their comparisons 
and 14 percentage points separating Brooklyn and Bronx Cohort 2 schools and 
their comparisons. 

These differences are not totally unexpected given the pattern seen among 
Cohort 1 students, whose eighth-grade attendance surpassed that of their peers in 
the Bronx comparison schools. However, analysis of attendance patterns after a 
year in the Cohort 1 schools shows that student who enroll in NCHS schools 
maintain their positive attendance patterns, while students who enroll in 
comparison schools experience dramatic declines in school attendance. This 
comparison is most vivid when NCHS students are compared with host high 
school students with the same prior records of attendance; at each attendance 
quartile, NCHS students maintain their prior attendance while comparison 
students’ attendance declines. These data clearly suggest that NCHS schools are 
increasing the likelihood of positive outcomes for their students by promoting 
relatively high levels of school attendance. 

Suspensions. Students in NCHS schools were less likely to be suspended 
than were students in the host high schools. This finding is consistent with the 
fact that NCHS students were also less likely than their counterparts to be 
suspended as eighth-graders. 

Attrition. NCHS schools exerted stronger holding power on students than 
did the comparison high schools. In the Cohort I schools in the Bronx, 5 percent 
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of students transferred to a different New York City high sehool between Year 1 
and Year 2 (with an additional 7 percent leaving the system entirely), compared to 
14 percent of students in the comparison high schools who transferred to another 
city high school (and 20 percent left the system entirely). 



What Are Some Keys to Success in the Small High Schools? 

Among the important tasks of the evaluation is identifying relationships 
among educational features that can suggest keys to success for the NCHS 
schools. To that end, the evaluation is examining many possible relationships that 
might prove important. Four such relationships that have been found to be 
important — and have been statistically confirmed — are as follows: 

■ Schools in which students are highly motivated and in which they 
experience a sense of belonging achieve higher attendance rates 
than do schools where students’ motivation and sense of belonging 
are not as positive. 

■ Schools that use authentic assessments (such as portfolios of 
student work and student presentations) set higher academic 
standards for students than do schools that do not use such 
assessments. 

■ High levels of teacher collegiality and shared decision making are 
consistently associated with high levels of teacher job satisfaction. 

■ Schools with strong instructional leaders offer professional 
development of higher quality and provide a more professional 
work environment than do schools with weaker leaders. 
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I. Purpose and Context 
for the Small High Schools Initiative 

With philanthropic support, New Visions for Public Schools, the 
Department of Education of the City of New York (DOE), and their partners in 
the teachers’ and administrators’ professional associations 
have embarked on an effort to transform some of the city’s 
large comprehensive high schools into successful, small 
schools. The New Century High Schools (NCHS) initiative 
is replacing certain failing comprehensive high schools in 
the city with a network of smaller high schools that 
implement research-based strategies for education and youth 
development. Over time, the New Century High Schools are 
intended to promote substantial improvement in New York 
City high schools and in the learning experiences they 
deliver to students, in order to achieve high levels of 
educational success among all students citywide. This report 
describes implementation of the NCHS initiative in its 
second year. 

The NCHS initiative provides planning and 
implementation grants to public/private partnerships formed 
to design and implement innovative, effective high schools. 

By demonstrating the effectiveness of small high schools 
operating under a set of core principles, the NCHS initiative 
seeks to leverage its limited resources to transform the entire 
high school system in New York City. Within the 
boundaries of its scope, the NCHS initiative has the 
resources to launch successful schools that offer a good education to a relatively 
small number of students. To achieve its ultimate goal of stimulating systemic 
reform and improvement, however, the initiative must use its intellectual and 
political capital to reach more students and create more schools than is possible 
with the financial resources directly available to the initiative itself. 



GLOSSARY 
Cohort 1 schools 

NCHS schools that began operation as 
schools (not programs) in school year 
2002-03 

Cohort 2 schools 

NCHS schools that began operation as 
schools in 2003-04 

Program 

An independent learning community 
within a larger high school, usually 
headed by a director or assistant 
principal who reports to the principal of 
the host high school 

Host high school 

A large comprehensive high school 
whose campus houses one or more 
small high schools 

Year 1 

School year 2002-03, the first year of 
operations of the NCHS initiative 

Year 2 

School year 2003-04, the second year of 
NCHS operations 



In its first year (school year 2002-03), the NCHS initiative launched 12 
new high schools, a transformation of an existing high school, and four programs 
that were slated to become schools in fall 2003. Nine of the 12 new schools and 
all four programs were in the Bronx, where the high school superintendent had 
made it a priority to replace dysfunctional large high schools with new small 
schools. New Visions provided funding for the superintendent to create a Bronx 
Office of Small Schools to provide direct and on-going support to the new 
schools. To link these new schools in the Bronx and the rest of the city to the 
communities in which students live and the city’s cultural resources, the planners 
of each new school established a partnership between a community or high school 
district and a local nonprofit partner to develop and operate each new or 
transformed school and program. At the beginning of the following year (school 
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year 2003-04), the initiative nearly tripled in size, launehing 18 new schools 
(including four schools that had operated as programs the year before), and 10 
programs slated to become schools in fall 2004. This second cohort of schools 
was divided between the Bronx and Brooklyn, where the high school 
superintendent sought to replicate the efforts underway in the Bronx. At the same 
time, support for the transformation of an existing high school was withdrawn due 
to lack of progress. In fall 2004, the rapid expansion continued, with 45 new 
small schools opening, for a total of 75 new schools since the initiative’s 
inception. 

To provide longitudinal information on the implementation of this 
secondary-school reform initiative. New Visions contracted with Policy Studies 
Associates, Inc., to conduct a comprehensive evaluation. The evaluation is 
documenting and assessing the implementation of the initiative’s central features 
in participating schools, measuring the effects of the schools on student 
performance, and generating findings that can be used by New Visions and others 
to inform the design and administration of future phases of the initiative. The 
evaluation is providing regular feedback to the initiative’s core team (which 
consists of the funding consortium. New Visions, DOE, and the professional 
associations), other interested funders, and additional stakeholders about the 
initiative’s progress in supporting the development and operation of successful 
small high schools. The evaluation is also assessing the initiative’s success in 
building support for a systemwide shift toward smaller, more effective high 
schools in New York City. 



Theory of Change Guiding the Evaluation 

As a framework for evaluation, the evaluation team developed a change 
theory that describes how the initiative plans to use its resources to influence 
broad, citywide changes. The resources that the initiative expects to make 
available, the activities that it plans to carry out with these resources, and the 
short- and long-term changes that are expected to result from these activities are 
summarized in the theory of change. The change theory represents not only the 
road map for the initiative but also the framework for its evaluation. The theory is 
depicted graphically at Exhibit 1.1, and is further elaborated in the first-year 
evaluation report. 



Second-Year Challenges for the NCHS Initiative 

As the New Century High School initiative entered its second year, it 
confronted two major new challenges. Eirst, the large number of new schools and 
programs strained available facilities and personnel. The first cohort of schools 
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Exhibit 1.1 
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New Century High Schools 
provide: 



• Rigorous instructional 
program 

• Personalized relationships 
between adults and 
students 

• A clear focus and 
expectations for students 

• Partnerships with 
community organizations 

• Instructional leadership 
focused on student 
achievement 

• School-based professional 
development and 
collaboration 

• Meaningful assessment of 
student learning 

• Parent engagement and 
involvement 



Opportunities for youth 
development 

Effective use of technology 



INTERMEDIATE LONG-TERM 

OUTCOMES OUTCOMES 
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had constituted a modest beginning for the initiative, enabling the new schools to 
open with little fanfare and only minor disruptions to the operation of the host 
sehools. The seeond cohort of new sehools represented a more ambitious effort 
that drew widespread publie attention, oceupied more room in overerowded 
sehool buildings, and plaeed growing demands on the network of support for the 
new small schools. The second major challenge was the new sehool govemanee 
structure instituted over the summer of 2003 by Chancellor Joel Klein. The new 
strueture eliminated the high school superintendencies, on which New Visions 
had pinned plans for providing much— needed technical assistance and support to 
the new schools. This shift required the schools and New Visions to develop new 
relationships with administrators in five regions, many of whom were not familiar 
with the unique opportunities and challenges posed by small schools. 



Pressure on Facilities 

The most immediate challenge stemming from the initiative’s expansion 
was finding adequate space for the new schools. The original plan in the Bronx 
had ealled for six low-performing comprehensive high sehools to be phased out of 
existenee as the new small schools grew and gradually took over their buildings. 
The Bronx implemented this plan in two of the six buildings, but dramatic growth 
in the borough’s high school enrollment forced the other four high sehools to 
continue to accept new classes in fall 2003. According to several expert 
observers, at least two of these sehools are now operating at almost 200 pereent of 
their capaeity. In Brooklyn, whieh experieneed less dramatic enrollment growth, 
the regional superintendents began phasing out several high sehools as the small 
sehools began operations, but the number of ninth-graders entering the new 
sehools did not match the number of ninth-graders being turned away from the 
schools that were being phased out. As a result, several neighboring high sehools 
experieneed severe overerowding. 

Loeating multiple small schools in a single school building also posed 
logistieal challenges. Whereas a comprehensive high sehool may have one 
eentral office and reeeption area, each small school needed its own offiee space 
and telephone lines. Sehools with curricular themes required classrooms to be 
reconfigured to aceommodate new instruetional approaches. 

The large number of new sehools in the second cohort exceeded DOE’s 
eapaeity to make the neeessary physical plant adaptations. For instance, many 
schools began the school year without working telephones. Even when 
improvements were made to buildings housing both old and new schools, these 
efforts often generated tensions as the older schools in the building felt left out of 
the modernization proeess. 
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Support Infrastructure 



Providing technical assistance and support to nearly twice as many new 
schools and programs as the year before was yet another challenge facing New 
Visions in fall 2003. Its efforts were further complicated by the DOE governance 
changes instituted in the intervening summer, because the planned infrastructure 
depended on the now-defunct high school superintendencies. During 2001-02, 
the Bronx Office of Small Schools within the Bronx high school superintendency 
had sponsored a well-received series of weekly workshops for the school planning 
teams leading up to their opening, and then continued to provide on-going support 
to the schools after they opened in fall 2002. 

Following the success of the Bronx Office of Small Schools, New Visions 
planned to create a similar office within the Brooklyn high school 
superintendent’s office to support the small high schools in Brooklyn. As in the 
Bronx, the new office would sponsor weekly training sessions for new planning 
teams and on-going support for the schools once they opened. Meanwhile, the 
Bronx office would support all of the new and existing small high schools 
opening in the Bronx. 

Before this plan could be implemented, DOE eliminated the high school 
districts, replacing them with K-12 regions. The New Century schools were 
scattered across five regions. The Bronx Office of Small Schools remained active 
in Region 2, and New Visions adjusted its plan by funding new Regional Offices 
of Small Schools (ROSSs) in Regions 4 and 6, both in Brooklyn. That left two 
regions in the Bronx with NCHS schools but no Region-based support. 

Moreover, the two Brooklyn ROSSs did not open until fall 2003, so the schools 
that opened that fall had minimal external support in the months leading up to 
their opening. Both ROSSs dedicated most of their time and energy to working 
with the planning teams that were scheduled to open schools in fall 2004, 
although they were available for telephone consultations and occasional visits to 
the existing schools. In the spring, the two Brooklyn ROSSs sponsored two 
dinner meetings with principals of existing NCHS high schools to facilitate 
networking among them. 

Although the origin of these challenges was beyond the control of the 
schools, overcoming them still fell to the schools as they faced the reality of 
needing to educate the students drawn to their doors by their vision for reforming 
high school education in New York City. As this report examines these schools’ 
early implementation, it does so within the context of these and other challenges 
they confronted. 
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Design of This Evaluation 



Three eentral researeh questions are guiding data collection and analysis in 
the evaluation. The research questions are as follows: 

1 . What is the contribution of the external support provided by the 
core team to the design and implementation of the new schools? 

2. To what extent is the New Century High Schools initiative yielding 
sustainable high schools that implement the design characteristics 
endorsed by the core team? 

3. How, if at all, does the New Century High Schools initiative 
contribute to the systematic reform of secondary schooling in New 
Y ork City overall? 

To answer these questions, the evaluation draws on both quantitative and 
qualitative sources of data. Data sources for the evaluation include: 

■ Site visits to NCHS schools, which include: individual interviews 
with principals and partners; focus group interviews with teachers, 
students, and parents; and observations of classroom instruction in 
ninth-grade English language arts 

■ Annual surveys of all principals, teachers, non-instructional staff, 
students, and partners in NCHS schools 

■ Analyses of student-level demographic and performance data 
extracted from DOE data bases 

■ Periodic interviews with New Visions staff and representatives of 
stakeholder groups 

Detailed explanations of the procedures used to collect data are available 
in the evaluation’s Year 1 report. 

In the 2003-04 school year, response rates for all surveys exceeded 80 
percent, with partners recording the highest response rate at 97 percent. The 
partner for the International Arts and Business School was the only partner that 
did not return a survey, but that organization severed its relationship with the 
school. Teachers recorded the lowest response rate at 81 percent. The response 
rate on the student survey was 91 percent. The response rate for principals was 86 
percent, with surveys missing from Pelham Prep, School for Excellence, the 
Community School for Research and Learning, and the New York Harbor School. 
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This report first presents a deseription of the students who attend New 
Century High Sehools. It next reviews the work of the Cohort 1 sehools in Year 
2, examining their implementation of the 10 prineiples of effeetive sehools and 
looking for signs of progress toward full implementation. The third seetion 
presents first-year information from the Cohort 2 schools on their operations. As 
appropriate, the report highlights similarities and differences between Cohort 1 
and Cohort 2 schools and offers explanatory analyses. Next, the report reviews 
initial student outcomes from Cohort 1 and Cohort 2 schools. Finally, the report 
closes by examining a series of hypotheses about factors that may be associated 
with the schools’ early success or difficulty. 

When the report discusses changes over time or differences between two 
groups of students or teachers, it presents only findings that are statistically 
significant at the p<0.05 level. The sample sizes for principals and partners are 
very small for each cohort, and analyses did not reveal statistically significant 
differences between cohorts or over time for these groups. Nonetheless, the 
report presents some data on changes or differences in responses by principals and 
partners that warrant notice. Results from the principal and partner surveys are 
reported in terms of the total number of responses, not percentages, because the 
sample sizes are small (fewer than 15 in each case). 

The report presents values for scales that were developed to summarize 
the findings of groups of survey items addressing particular topics, such as 
academic rigor or parent involvement. Scale scores are a sum of all of the 
individual items included in the scale. The evaluation team used factor analyses 
to identity clusters of survey items that would be appropriate to include in each 
scale, and Cronbach’s alpha, a measure of reliability, was calculated for each of 
the scales. Only scales in which Cronbach’s alpha was greater than or equal to 
0.75 are presented in this report. 
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II. Who Attends New Century High Schools? 



An important focus for the evaluation has been deseribing the students 
who attend the New Century sehools. Understanding the eharaeteristies and 
educational needs of the students served by NCHS can illuminate the eontribution 
that the schools are making both to the lives of students and to meeting the eity’s 
overall need for effeetive high sehools and, in partieular, the need for high sehools 
that serve students with the greatest edueational ehallenges. 

This ehapter presents student information drawn from three sources, 
ineluding DOE’s eentral student database, DOE’s sehool-level summaries of 
students attending eaeh of the NCHS sehools and host high sehools, and the 
evaluation’s surveys of students and teaehers. The first seetion presents data from 
DOE’s sehool-level summaries and surveys of students and teaehers on the 
eharaeteristies of students partieipating in the NCHS initiative in Year 2. In 
addition to presenting data on students in the initiative as a whole, it also presents 
data separately on students in the Cohort 1 sehools and those in the Cohort 2 
schools. As part of these analyses, the ehapter presents eomparative data drawn 
from the host high sehools with whieh the NCHS sehools share spaee. The 
seeond seetion of the ehapter presents in-depth information on the students who 
were enrolled in the Cohort 1 high sehools in Year 1. Data in this discussion are 
drawn from the DOE eentral student database, and they present an espeeially 
comprehensive deseription of this initial group of NCHS students. 



Characteristics of NCHS Students in Year 2 

The evaluation’s analysis of student characteristics in Year 2 (school year 
2003-04) eonsists of a review of students’ demographie and edueational 
oharaeteristies, and their reported attitudes toward edueation. 



Demographic Characteristics 

NCHS students overall in Year 2. In Year 2, the 30 NCHS schools 
enrolled approximately 4,284 students, representing a 173 pereent inerease in 
enrollment from Year 1, when 1,567 students were enrolled. Of these Year 2 
students, 66 pereent were ninth-graders, 28 pereent were tenth-graders, 5 pereent 
were eleventh-graders, and 1 pereent were either twelfth-graders or had no grade 
elassifieation. Eifty-four pereent of students were girls, and 46 pereent were boys. 
Eifty-two pereent of students were Hispanic, 40 percent were blaek (not 
Hispanie), and 8 pereent were elassified in another raeial or ethnic category. 
Hispanie students formed the majority enrollment in 23 sehools, and black 
students formed the majority in six sehools. Asian students eonstituted the largest 
raeial/ethnie group in one sehool. 
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The evaluation also separately examined students in the Cohort 1 sehools 
and the Cohort 2 sehools. The 12 sehools in Cohort 1 enrolled 2,156 students in 
Year 2, for an average of 180 students enrolled in a sehool, while the 18 Cohort 2 
schools enrolled 2,128 students, for an average of 1 18 students enrolled in a 
school. The enrollment difference reflects the fact that the Cohort 1 schools were 
in their second year of operation, while the Cohort 2 schools were in their first 
year and thus enrolled only their initial class of students. Exhibit 2.1 summarizes 
the characteristics of Year 2 students in the two groups of schools. As the exhibit 
indicates, schools in the two cohorts differed most notably in the grade levels of 
the students served, the enrollment of black students, and the presence of girls. 

Comparison of students in the Cohort 1 schools in the Bronx to non- 
NCHS students. Using data from DOE school-level summaries for Year 2, the 
evaluation compared students who attended NCHS schools with students who 
attended the large comprehensive high schools on whose campuses most of the 
NCHS schools are located. Eor Cohort 1, the evaluation compared students in the 
subset of nine Cohort 1 NCHS schools located in the Bronx with students in the 
seven comprehensive high schools whose buildings provide the campuses for 
eight of these NCHS schools (one school occupied its own building). As Exhibit 
2.2 shows, students in the NCHS high schools were more likely to be enrolled in 
the ninth and tenth grades and were more likely to be girls. Although very similar 
racially, NCHS students were slightly more likely to be black than were the 
students in the Bronx comparison schools. 

Comparison of students in the Cohort 2 schools in Brooklyn and the 
Bronx to non-NCHS students. Eor students in Cohort 2 schools, the evaluation 
used DOE school-level summaries to compare students attending all Cohort 2 
schools (ten schools in the Bronx and eight schools in Brooklyn) with students 
attending the 10 host high schools (seven schools in the Bronx and three schools 
in Brooklyn). Exhibit 2.3 indicates the similarities and differences across the two 
sets of students. As this exhibit shows, students in the Cohort 2 NCHS schools 
displayed very similar characteristics to students in Cohort 1 schools, including 
similar patterns of difference from students in the comparison schools. 



Attitudes toward Education 

In addition to gathering descriptive demographic data about students, the 
evaluation also collected survey data about students’ attitudes toward school and 
toward their own education. During their first year of NCHS enrollment, students 
reported very positive attitudes about school. Eor example on the student 
motivation scale, students in Cohort 1 schools in Year 1 had a mean score of 20.9 
(out of 24), while students in Cohort 2 schools in Year 2 had a mean score of 
20.8. The individual items that make up this scale are shown in Exhibit 2.4. 
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Exhibit 2.1 

Characteristics of Year 2 Students in Cohort 1 and 2 NCHS Schoois, 

2003-04 



Grade Level*** 




Cohort 1 Students (N=2,156 ) Cohort 2 Students (N=2,128 ) 



□ 9th Graders n 10th Graders □ 1 1th Graders □ 12th Graders ■ Ungraded 
*p<.05, **p<.01, ***p<.001 
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Exhibit 2.2 

Characteristics of Students in Cohort 1 Bronx NCHS 
and Comparison Schoois, 2003-04 



Grade Level*** 




Cohort 1 Bronx NCHS Students Cohort 1 Bronx Comparison 
(N=1 ,733 ) Students (N=1 8,973 ) 



□ 9th Graders n 10th Graders □ 11th Graders n 12th Graders ■ Ungraded 
***p<.001 



Gender*** 
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Exhibit 2.3 

Characteristics of Students in Cohort 2 NCHS 
and Comparison Schoois, 2003-04 



Grade Level*** 
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The evaluation also asked teaehers to eomment on the extent to which 
students’ attitudes and associated behaviors affected their school performance. 
These survey results suggest that, although students may have very high 
expectations about their education, their actions did not always reflect these 
expectations. Teachers in Cohort 1 schools responding in Year 1 reported higher 
levels of student misbehavior than did teachers in Cohort 2 schools responding 
also in their schools’ first year of operation, based on questions asked in each set 
of schools in the schools’ first year of operation. For example, on the Student 
Behavior scale, teachers in Cohort 1 schools in Year 1 had an average score of 
18.6 (out of 32), while Cohort 2 schools had an average score of 22.4. Higher 
scores on the Student Behavior scale indicate that students are better behaved. 
Exhibit 2.5 displays each of the individual items that comprise the Barriers to 
Academic Success scale. Teachers in both Cohort 1 and Cohort 2 schools were 
most likely to indicate that the greatest barriers to academic achievement were 
students not completing homework and student tardiness. 

Looking at student behavior across the two groups of schools in their first 
year, the biggest difference was the extent to which teachers perceived student 
absenteeism to be a problem. While 43 percent of teachers in Cohort 1 schools in 
Year 1 said that student absenteeism was a moderate or serious problem, only 17 
percent of teachers in Cohort 2 schools in 2004 said the same thing. 



In-Depth Analysis of Characteristics of NCHS 
Students in Year 1 

A central task of the evaluation is the development of longitudinal data on 
students who enroll in the NCHS schools. These data will permit the evaluation 
to observe trends in the educational progress of students participating in the 
NCHS initiative. Baseline data on the first cohort of students are available now, 
and they provide an in-depth look at the educational characteristics that these 
students brought with them as they embarked on their high school careers in the 
NCHS schools. Similar data on students in Cohort 2 schools are not available but 
will be reported in the Year 3 report. Data for the Cohort 1 baseline were drawn 
from doe’s central student database, and include descriptive information on 
easily measured characteristics (such as race/ethnicity and eligibility for 
subsidized lunch and special services) and also on student characteristics that are 
historical in nature, especially students’ levels of prior educational performance. 
Most notably for our purposes, the DOE database provides access to students’ 
prior test scores and rates of school attendance. (See Appendix A for more 
information on data included in these analyses.) 
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Exhibit 2.4 

Students’ Attitude Toward Schooi and Their Own Education 
During Their First Year of NCHS Enroiiment 




□ Cohort 1 Students in Year 1 (N= 1 ,247) ■ Cohort 2 Students in Year 2 (1 ,697) 



Exhibit 2.5 

Teachers’ Reports of Student Behavior 
in Their Schoois’ First Year of Operation 
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Knowing students’ prior achievement and attendance is important because 
past educational performance is a very strong predictor of future performance. If 
students who enroll in the New Century schools have stronger academic and 
attendance records or have significantly different demographic profiles from those 
students who are enrolled in the host high schools, then any differences in 
academic outcomes between the two groups may be attributable not to the schools 
but to the pre-existing differences in the students served by the two sets of 
schools. 

The analyses presented here focus first on students enrolled in all of the 
NCHS Cohort 1 schools as a group and then on (1) the nine Cohort 1 NCHS 
schools located in the Bronx and (2) six of the seven Bronx comprehensive high 
schools that house the Cohort 1 Bronx NCHS schools.* Unlike the analyses 
already presented, which used school-level data from Year 2, these analyses use 
data from individual student records to describe the students enrolled in those 
schools during Year 1. 



NCHS Students’ Background Characteristics 

Overview of Cohort 1 schools. In Year I, the students in the Cohort I 
schools displayed high levels of educational risk as measured by their background 
characteristics. In particular, they were highly likely to be students of color 
whose family income qualified them for free lunch. These characteristics are 
displayed in Exhibit 2.6, in comparison with the racial distribution and free-lunch 
eligibility of public high school students in New York City overall. 

These citywide comparisons are of only limited usefulness, however, since 
the NCHS initiative is intended primarily to improve educational opportunities 
and outcomes for students who might otherwise attend some of the city’s most 
troubled high schools. For that analysis, it is most useful to compare students in 
the subset of the Cohort 1 NCHS schools that have close high school counterparts 
in schools that are not NCHS schools. 

Comparative racial/ethnic profiles. During the 2002-03 school year, 
students in the Bronx NCHS schools were as racially and ethnically diverse as 
students in the host high schools on whose campuses they were located, although 
the racial/ethnic profiles of the two aggregate student bodies differed slightly. As 
Exhibit 2.7 demonstrates, student enrollments at the Bronx NCHS schools were 
diverse and closely resembled the racial/ethnic composition of the comparison 
schools. However, students at NCHS schools were slightly less likely to be 
Hispanic (57 percent of students in NCHS schools and 60 percent of students in 
comparison schools) and slightly more likely to be Asian (4 percent of students in 
NCHS schools and 2 percent of students in comparison schools). 



* PSA did not obtain student data for one of the Bronx comparison schools. Future analyses will 
incorporate data from this school. 
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Exhibit 2.6 

Characteristics of Students in Cohort 1 NCHS Schoois 
and New York City Pubiic High Schoois, 2002-03 
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Exhibit 2.7 

Race/Ethnicity of Students Enroiied in NCHS and 
Comparison Schoois in the Bronx in 2002-03 
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Enrollment of ELL students. Overall, Bronx NCHS students were about 
as likely as comparison students to be English-language learners, but most of the 
ELL students in NCHS schools were concentrated in two schools. Seventeen 
percent of NCHS students and 15 percent of comparison students were eligible for 
ELL services, but two NCHS schools cater specifically to ELL students. As 
shown in Exhibit 2.8, when these two schools were removed from the analysis, 
the percentage of ELL students in NCHS schools fell to 6 percent. ^ 

Exhibit 2.8 

Eiigibiiity for ELL Services Among Students Enroiied in NCHS 
and Comparison Schoois in the Bronx 2002-03 



All Bronx NCHS and Comparison Schools 




□ NCHS Students (N=960) □ Comparison Students (N=7,901)) 



Excluding Bronx NCHS and Comparison Schools 
That Cater to ELL Students 




□ NCHS Students (N=716) n Comparison Students (N=6,059) 



*** p<.001 



^ A comparison high school that housed a single NCHS school in Year 1, which targeted ELL 
students, was removed from the secondary analysis to create a more precise comparison. While 
this changed the overall number of students included in the analysis, it did not change the 
percentage of students eligible for ELL services in the comparison schools. 
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Enrollment of recent immigrants. NCHS schools enrolled a higher 
proportion of reeent immigrants than did the comparison schools, but as with ELL 
status, most of the recent immigrants were eoneentrated in the same two sehools. 
In all nine Bronx NCHS sehools combined, 16 percent of the students were reeent 
immigrants in 2002-03, compared with 6 pereent of students in eomparison 
sehools. However, without the two NCHS schools that cater to recent 
immigrants, the proportion of recent immigrants was higher in the comparison 
schools (7 percent) than in the remaining NCHS sehools (3 pereent). 

Enrollment of low-income students. A higher percentage of NCHS 
students were eligible to reeeive either free or redueed-priee sehool lunehes when 
eompared with students in eomparison sehools; however, students in eomparison 
schools had a much higher rate of missing data. As shown in Exhibit 2.9, 93 
percent of NCHS students were eligible for free or redueed-priee lunehes, 
eompared with 87 percent of students in comparison schools. However, 9 pereent 
of eomparison sehool students are missing data for this variable, eompared to 1 
pereent of NCHS students with missing data. Therefore, it is possible that the 
proportions were eloser than this analysis indicates. The same pereentages of 
students in the two groups were eligible for free lunehes (81 percent). 



Exhibit 2.9 

Free and Reduced Price Lunch Eiigibiiity Among Students Attending 
NCHS and Comparison Schoois in the Bronx, 2002-03*** 




*** p<.001 



^ One comparison school was removed from the secondary analysis, thereby changing the 
percentage of recent immigrants in the comparison schools. See Appendix A for an explanation. 
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Enrollment of students eligible for special education. The Bronx NCHS 
schools were less likely to enroll students requiring special education services. In 
Year 1, 6 percent of Bronx NCHS students required special education services, 
compared with 25 percent of students in the comparison schools. Five percent of 
NCHS students were in resource rooms, compared with 7 percent of students in 
comparison schools. According to DOE data, all of the NCHS students requiring 
special education services had either learning disabilities or hearing or speech 
impairments (i.e., mildly handicapped students who were assigned to “the least 
restricted environment”); none of the students in NCHS schools were autistic, 
deaf, emotionally disturbed, mentally retarded, or suffering from traumatic brain 
injury (i.e., moderately or severely handicapped students assigned to “the most 
restrictive environment”). In contrast, about 3 percent of students in the 
comparison schools had at least one of the latter category of handicapping 
conditions. 

Enrollment of boys and girls. NCHS schools in the Bronx enrolled a 
higher proportion of girls than did the comparison schools. Whereas 58 percent 
of NCHS students in the Bronx were girls, only 44 percent of students in the 
comparison schools were girls. 



NCHS Students’ Previous Academic, Attendance, and Discipiinary 
Records 

Overview of Cohort 1 schools. Students enrolled in all Cohort 1 schools 
in Year 1 displayed relatively mixed patterns of educational engagement as 
eighth-graders. Most notably, their eighth-grade achievement levels indicated 
serious academic deficiencies, with the great majority of students in the Year 1 
group scoring in the lowest two (of four) achievement levels (80 and 83 percent 
scored in these categories on the reading and math achievement tests, 
respectively). Less than 1 percent of the Year 1 students scored in the highest 
level (Advanced). On the other hand, students’ 89 percent average eighth-grade 
attendance rate indicated a relatively strong commitment to schooling. Only 3 
percent of this group had been suspended from school as eighth-graders. 

Comparative academic profiles in Bronx NCHS schools. Despite their 
low levels of eighth-grade achievement, students enrolled in the Bronx NCHS 
schools in Year 1 scored higher in both reading and math on the eighth-grade 
statewide achievement test than did students enrolled in the Bronx comparison 
schools. As shown in Exhibit 2.10, the average reading scaled score for Bronx 
NCHS students was 682, compared with an average scaled score of 667 for 
students in comparison schools, which translates into a difference of 5.0 
percentage points."^ In math, the respective average scores were 686 and 666, for 
a difference of 5.6 percentage points. 



The evaluation calculated a difference in percentage points by dividing the total possible number 
of scaled-score points that students could earn by the actual number of points they earned. 
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Exhibit 2.10 

Mean Eighth-Grade ELA and Math Scaied Scores for Students 
Enroiied in NCHS Schoois and Comparison Schoois in the Bronx, 

2002-03 
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□ NCHS Students (N=717) n Comparison Students (N=5,632) 



*** Indicates the difference between Bronx NCHS and comparison 
school scores was statistically significant at the p<.001 level. 



Moreover, Bronx NCHS students were less likely than students in 
eomparison sehools to seore in the lowest proficieney levels on the eighth-grade 
assessments in reading and in math. As shown in Exhibit 2.1 1, 91 percent of 
students in comparison schools scored either in the Basic or Below Basic ranges 
(Levels 1 and 2) in English/language arts (ELA), compared with 83 percent of 
NCHS students scoring in these ranges. In math, 94 percent of students in 
comparison schools scored in either Basic or Below Basic, compared with 86 
percent of NCHS students. Those differences can be further broken down. Only 
10 percent of NCHS students scored Below Basic in ELA, compared with 35 
percent of students in comparison schools. The discrepancy in math was similar. 
The percentages of NCHS students scoring at the Proficient level in ELA and 
math were correspondingly higher than among students in comparison schools. 

Given this difference in past educational performance, it is not surprising 
that Bronx NCHS students were more likely to have been promoted in the prior 
year than were students in the comparison schools. According to the DOE data, 
virtually all Bronx NCHS students (97 percent) had been promoted during 
spring/summer 2003, compared with 59 percent of students in the Bronx 
comparison schools. 
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Exhibit 2.11 

Proficiency Leveis on Eighth-Grade Math and ELA Assessments 
for Students Enroiied in NCHS and Comparison Schoois in the 

Bronx, 2002-03 
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Comparison of previous attendance patterns. During the 2001-02 school 
year (the year before the NCHS schools opened), students who later enrolled in 
NCHS schools in the Bronx attended school more regularly than students who 
later enrolled in the comparison schools. Exhibit 2.12 shows that in 2001-02, the 
average daily attendance rate for students who later enrolled in Bronx NCHS 
schools was 91 percent, compared with an average daily attendance rate of 81 
percent for students who enrolled in the comparison schools the following year. 



Comparison of suspension rates. Overall, students in both groups had 
low suspension rates, but students in Bronx comparison schools were more likely 
than students in Bronx NCHS schools to have been suspended in the prior year. 
Seven percent of students in comparison schools were suspended at least once in 
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2001-02, compared to 1 percent of students in NCHS schools. While no NCHS 
students had been suspended more than once, 1 percent of students in comparison 
schools had been suspended two or more times. 



Exhibit 2.12 

Prior Attendance Rates of Students Enroiied in NCHS 
and Comparison Schoois in the Bronx, 2002-03*** 




*** p <.001 

Conclusion 



The available data on students enrolled in the NCHS schools show that 
students exhibit many indicators of educational risk, especially as measured by 
poverty and minority racial/ethnic background. However, eighth-grade 
educational performance data for students in Cohort 1 schools indicate that NCHS 
students attended school on a more regular basis and performed better on 
statewide achievement tests than did their peers who enrolled in the Bronx 
comparison schools. Data from teachers on students’ attitudes and behavior 
suggest that students in the Cohort 2 schools may also share the positive 
educational backgrounds that the evaluation found empirically among students in 
the Cohort 1 schools. 

These data should not be surprising. The history of small schools in New 
York suggests that the NCHS schools are likely to offer educational settings more 
conducive to success than those provided in the host high schools, which the 
NCHS schools are intended to eventually replace. This reputation is likely to 
have appealed to parents, guidance counselors, and students who were looking for 
schools that would promote high achievement, thus encouraging enrollment by 
students whose educational backgrounds indicated a commitment to schooling 
and learning. 
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III. What Changes Did Cohort 1 Schools 
Experience in Year 2? 



A centerpiece of this evaluation is its tracking of the extent to which the 
New Century high sehools implement strategies that reflect each of the 10 
researeh-based principles of effective high schools, as delineated in the theory of 
change presented earlier. The Year 1 report described the initial steps that the 
Cohort 1 schools took to implement those strategies. This report re-examines 
those efforts, looking for progress as well as problems. The evaluation’s intent is 
not to castigate, so individual schools are not identified. Instead, the report 
identifies areas where most or all of the sehools are sueceeding or struggling, so 
that the schools, their partners, and New Visions ean refocus their attention on 
problem areas and help the sehools achieve their goals. 

In addition to reviewing the status of implementation of the 10 prineiples, 
this chapter also examines other eentral aspeets of the schools’ operation, 
including their relationships with their host sehools, the qualifieations of their 
teaching staffs, and their use of advisory periods. 



Academic Program 

The New Century High Schools initiative is more than an effort to shrink 
the size of urban high schools. At its core, it seeks to ehange the way urban high 
schools educate students by creating conditions, including small school size, that 
give rise to more challenging curricula, improved pedagogy, and higher 
achievement. Only by enhancing the level of aeademie ehallenge in the 
curriculum and adopting instructional strategies that engage students in the 
learning proeess can the schools hope to generate the kind of improved student 
outcomes they seek. This section reviews their efforts to accomplish those goals. 



Rigorous Instructional Program 

Overall, students reported that the extent to which they are challenged by 
their courses remained high and unchanged from the previous year. The mean 
seore for students on the Academic Challenge seale stayed at 16 (out of 24) in 
Year 2 as in Year 1 . Students’ attitudes about the extent to whieh they are 
ehallenged were eonsistent across several items that explored this issue. For 
instance, 89 percent of students in Cohort 1 schools in Year 2 agreed or strongly 
agreed that their teachers had high academic standards for their performanee, 
whieh is the same percentage that agreed with that statement the previous year. 
Three-quarters of students believed that all or most of their elasses were preparing 
them well for the Regents exams, whieh was also une hanged from Year 1 . 
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Almost two-thirds of students (64 percent) said that they were challenged to work 
hard in their classes, which was not significantly different from last year. 
Comments from students during Year 2 continued to reflect their sense that the 
schools challenged them to learn at a high level. “[Classes] are challenging, but 
they’re supposed to be hard,” one student said. “If you don’t get something, you 
just ask the teachers.” Another confirmed that teachers had high expectations for 
students but also provided the assistance they need. “They expect a lot from you. 
If they see you slack off or your grade go down, they make you do [the work] 
again or give you help. They know you and what you can do so if you go down 
they will talk to you to try to find out what’s wrong.” 

Students and teachers in the Cohort 1 schools disagreed about whether the 
level of rigor of the classroom and homework assignments had changed. Students 
responded that the level of rigor in the assignments they were asked to complete 
for their classes had fallen slightly, though remained relatively high. The mean 
score on the academic rigor scale for students fell one point, from 39 to 38 (out of 
a possible 55). Teachers’ assessment of academic rigor remained the same as the 
year before, although teachers reported that their curricula and assessments were 
more aligned with the Regents standards in Year 2. Ninety-one percent of 
teachers in Cohort 1 schools said their curriculum was aligned with the Regents, 
compared with 85 percent in Year 1. Similarly, 86 percent of teachers in Cohort 1 
schools reported that the assessments they administered in class were linked 
explicitly to the Regents standards, an increase from 74 percent in Year 1. 

During focus group interviews, teachers highlighted the importance of 
aligning their curriculum to the Regents standards, and sometimes going beyond 
those standards. In general, teachers in Cohort 1 schools believed they were 
challenging students to achieve at a high level. One teacher reported, “There is no 
deviation from the Regents curriculum. We are following the book, which is 
aligned to Regents.” A science teacher added, “For science, we know what’s on 
the Regents and we know the standards. . . .We have projects that are portfolio 
projects that include a lot of Regents ideas. The content is covered.” For some 
teachers, the Regents represent a minimum standard, not a final goal. “I don’t just 
use samples from the test,” one teacher explained. “I want them to supercede the 
Regents. I want them to be able to apply what they learn beyond the exam, not 
just strategically for the exam. I want them to be able to apply [what they learn] 
to life. I work at the conceptual level. It’s one thing to regurgitate the data; it’s 
another to apply it.” 

In this evaluation, an important tool in assessing instruction has been the 
classroom-observation instrument developed for the study. The observation 
instrument calls for observers to record their observations of instructional 
strategies, content, classroom management, and classroom organization using 
quantifiable codes, as described more fully in the evaluation’s Year 1 report. The 
observations conducted for the NCHS evaluation are organized in 10-minute 
segments, with each observation period typically consisting of five segments. 
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Each segment is a snapshot of teaehing and learning aetivities within a speeifie 
elassroom. The elassroom observation instrument used in Year 2 of the NCHS 
evaluation was identical to the one used in Year 1, thus allowing for eomparisons 
aeross years. The instrument was designed for and used in English/language arts 
elassrooms only. In Year 2, trained members of the PSA evaluation team, many 
of whom had eondueted elassroom observations during Year 1 of the evaluation, 
reeorded data from 57 classrooms, in 20 schools, yielding 285 instructional 
segments. Eor more information on the observation methodology, please see 
Appendix B. 

The observation data indicate that instruetion in Year 2 was not 
signifieantly different from Year 1 instruetion, as shown in Exhibit 3.1. Overall, 
instruetion eontinued to be fairly traditional, with the most eommon instruetional 
strategy eonsisting of teaehers telling or giving information to students, whieh 
was observed in 69 percent of instructional segments. This is unehanged from 
Year 1 . The next most eommon instruetional strategy was eoaehing or 
seaffolding, whieh plaees more responsibility on students to think through a 
problem with help from the teaeher. This was observed in 41 pereent of 
segments, whieh was about the same as the previous year. Teaehers spent less 
time listening or watehing students and more time reading aloud to them 
eompared than in Year 1, but these strategies were observed in one-third or fewer 
of the segments. 



Exhibit 3.1 

Instructionai Strategies Used in Cohort 1 Schoois 




□ Year 1 (N=249) ■ Year 2 (N=140) 

* p<.05 
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The performance goals identified by observers present a more mixed 
picture. As in Year 1, the most common performance goal identified by observers 
was learning facts, definitions, and content, observed in 44 percent of 
instructional segments in Year 2. Next, teachers requbed students to use ELA 
skills and strategies in 36 percent of instructional segments, an increase from the 
25 percent observed the prior year. In turn, they required students to 
communicate their understanding of a text in only 25 percent of segments, a 
decline from the 57 percent of segments in Year 1. 

Teachers’ questioning strategies indicated that they continued to focus on 
memorization and recall of facts in their interactions with students. Exhibit 3.2 
shows that questions that required fact-based answers were by far the most 
common type of questions observed; exactly two-thirds of all questions required 
students to recall facts or definitions. The next most common type of question 
was subjective/relational, which comprised 16 percent of all questions. Questions 
that required higher-order thinking and responses, such as compare/contrast or 
hypothetical questions, were less common; teachers did not increase the 
frequency with which they asked these questions in Year 1 . 



Exhibit 3.2 

Types of Instructionai Questions Asked in Cohort 1 Schoois 




□ Year 1 (N=518) ■ Year 2 (N=532) 



Meaningfui Assessment Practices 

Teachers in Cohort 1 schools continued to use an array of assessment 
strategies to gauge how well students were learning in their classes. The most 
common assessment strategy, shown in Exhibit 3.3, was also the most informal 
one: their observations of students’ participation during class, with 78 percent of 
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teachers reporting that they use this strategy often or very often. Daily work 
assigned and completed in class was also used very often by more than half of 
teachers (60 percent). Teachers also used various formal assessments to measure 
students’ progress. More than one-third (36 percent) often required students to 
make presentations or conduct performances in class. Slightly fewer teachers (29 
percent) used traditional assessments such as unit tests and quizzes, and 27 
percent assessed students’ portfolios of their work. When asked which of these 
strategies was most useful to them in determining students’ grades, teachers 
replied that student participation, daily assignments, and 
presentations/performances, in that order, were the most useful. 



Exhibit 3.3 

Assessment Strategies Used By Teachers in Cohort 1 Schoois, 

2003-04 (N=112) 




Coiiaboration and Professionai Deveiopment 

Two-thirds of teachers in Cohort 1 schools said their schools set aside time 
for teachers to discuss and critique their instruction, which was unchanged from 
the previous year. However, in Year 2, teachers were more likely to use that time 
for its intended purpose, which is to discuss instruction. In 2003-04, 55 percent of 
teachers said they usually or always use planning time to discuss instructional 
methods with their colleagues, up from 39 percent the previous year. 



The more frequent use of planning time to discuss instruction did not 
result in more interdisciplinary or cross-grade coordination, according to teachers 
and principals. The percentage of teachers reporting that they coordinated their 
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course content with teachers in other disciplines or grades (61 percent) did not 
change significantly. Principals’ responses in Year 2 on this point (five of 1 1 
principals reported such coordination) were also about the same as in Year 1. 
According to teachers’ responses during focus groups, most schools provided 
time for teachers to meet either vertically (across grades but within the same 
discipline) or horizontally (across disciplines but within the same grade), but not 
both. 



As was the case in Year 1, subject-related instructional strategies remained 
the most common focus for professional development provided to teachers in 
Cohort 1 schools in Year 2. According to Exhibit 3.4, more than one-third (35 
percent) of teachers in Cohort 1 schools received 10 or more hours of professional 
development in this area in Year 2. The second most common topic was “other 
general instructional strategies.” This represents a change from the previous year, 
when methods for teaching literacy across the curriculum was the second most 
common strategy. The two least common topics addressed by professional 
development remained unchanged: methods for interpreting and using 
assessment data and methods for providing diagnostic help to specific students. 



Exhibit 3.4 

Professionai Deveiopment of Teachers in Cohort 1 Schoois 



Subject-specific content or instructional strategies 
Other general instructional strategies 
Methods for teaching literacy across content areas 
Strategies for developing assessments 
Strategies for teaching low achieving students 
Methods for teaching inquiry skills across the curriculum 
Methods for thematic and interdisciplinary teaching 
Methods for interpreting and using assessment data 
Methods for providing diagnostic help for specific students in my classroom 

0 20 40 60 80 100 

Percent of Teachers Reporting They Received 10 or More hlours 
of Professional Development 

I ■ Cohort 1 Teachers in Year 1 (N=68) □ Cohort 1 Teachers in Year 2 (N=101) 




Teachers’ ratings of the quality of professional development they received 
did not change from Year 1 to Year 2. On surveys, teachers’ attitudes about the 
appropriateness and relevance of the professional development they received were 
neither more nor less favorable compared with the prior year. However, they did 
indicate that more attention was given to providing on-going support for their 
efforts to implement in their classrooms what they learned in their training. Forty 
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percent of teachers in Year 2 said that the professional development they received 
included feedback and guidance for them as they sought to implement new 
strategies in their classroom, compared with only 31 percent of teachers in Year 1. 
In focus groups, teachers offered mixed reactions to the professional development 
in which they had participated during the year, with some describing it as 
“underwhelming” and others describing favorably their schools’ efforts to 
develop an interdisciplinary professional development program. In any case, 
professional development has not had any greater effect on their teaching than 
during the first year. In Year 2, the same percentage of teachers in Cohort I 
schools (45 percent) said that the professional development they received led 
them to change their classroom instruction as in the prior year. 

A final note: Although principals in later cohorts may have benefited 
from the New Schools Intensive provided by the New York City Leadership 
Academy, the Academy was rated as the least valuable source of support by 
Cohort 1 principals. Four did not receive any support from the Academy, four 
said it was not at all useful, and two responded that it was only somewhat useful. 
In contrast, 10 principals said support provided by their region was somewhat or 
very useful, and eight said mentoring provided by a veteran principal was 
somewhat or very useful. 



Learning Environment 

Students in the Cohort 1 schools reported that they got along slightly 
better with their fellow students than they did during the schools’ first year. The 
mean score on their peer relations scale increased slightly from 17.6 (out of 28) in 
Year 1 to 18.1 in Year 2. Exhibit 3.5 shows some of the reasons for this 
improvement. The percentage of students who said that most students at their 
school care about each other increased from 50 percent in Year 1 to 61 percent in 
Year 2. Not surprisingly, the percentage of students who reported that serious 
fights occurred often at their school dropped from 42 percent in Year 1 to 35 
percent in Year 2. 



Qualifications of Staff 

Exhibit 3.6 shows that, compared with their first year of operation. Cohort 
1 schools had fewer first-year teachers, but the same proportion of teachers with 
six or more years of teaching experience. The percentage of first-year teachers 
dropped from 25 percent in Year 1 to 18 percent the following year. There was a 
corresponding increase in the percentage of teachers with two to five years of 
experience, indicating that most of the first-year teachers stayed at their school for 
the following year. The percentage of teachers with six or more years of 
experience held steady at 40 percent. This remains substantially below the 
citywide average of 60 percent. 
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Exhibit 3.5 

Students' Reiationships with Peers in Cohort 1 Schoois 



ft’s pretty easy to make friends at this school 
Most students in this school just look out for themselves 
Most students in this school w ould help each other if a problem came up 
There are cliques of students w ho don't talk to other students 
Most students at this school care about each other* 
Most students in this school are mean to each other* 
Serious fights often happen between students at this school* 






166 
■ 67 



□ 65 
r64 



165 
■ 67 



□ 61 



Percent of Students Who Agree or Strongly Agree 



■ Cohort 1 Students in Year 1 {kt=1 167) □ Cohort 1 Students in Year 2 (N=1476) 



*p< .05 



Exhibit 3.6 

Teachers' Years of Teaching Experience, in Cohort 1 Schoois 




Rrst year 2-5 years 6-10 years 11-15 years More than 1 5 years 



□ Cohort 1 Teachers in Year 2 (N=1 11) ■ Cohort 1 Teachers in Year 1 (N=76) 



Almost three-quarters of teaehers in Cohort 1 sehools (74 pereent) had an 
advaneed aeademie degree, but only 1 percent held a doctorate. Roughly one- 
quarter (24 percent) had a permanent teaching certificate, with most of the rest (62 
percent) employed with a provisional certificate. 

Virtually all teachers who participated in focus groups cited the school’s 
small size as a key reason for wanting to teach there. Others mentioned the 
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professional environment. For instanee, one told us, “I went to see this sehool 
and I thought, ‘I’m not walking out this door until I have a job here.’ There’s 
sueh a different feeling here.” Another one explained, “I was very pleased to 
eome in a sehool where the prineipal is an English teaeher and there is a lot of 
focus on literacy.” Fewer teachers cited their particular school’s academic theme 
or focus as a major draw. 



Personalization 

Even as they added grades and expanded enrollment, the Cohort 1 schools 
maintained the intimate learning environments that encourage strong adult-child 
relationships to develop. The mean score on the student-teacher relations scale 
increased from 17.4 to 17.8 (out of 24). Teachers made gains in building 
students’ trust in them, according to Exhibit 3.7. The percentage of students in 
Cohort 1 schools who reported that they felt “safe and comfortable” with teachers 
increased from 73 percent to 80 percent. Similarly, the percentage who said they 
can talk with their teachers about things that are bothering them increased from 62 
to 68 percent. Students continued to believe that “teachers in this school treat me 
with respect,” with 88 percent agreeing or strongly agreeing with that statement. 



Exhibit 3.7 

Student-Teacher Relations in Cohort 1 Schools 



Teachers in this school treat me w ith respect 
I feel safe and comfortable w ith teachers in this school* 

Teachers in this school value my opinions* 

Teachers in this school always try to be fair* 

Teachers in this school really care about me 

I feel that I can talk to the teachers in the school about things that are bothering 
me* 

Teachers in this school seem to have it out for me 
Teachers in this school tend to criticize students 

0 20 40 60 80 100 

Percent of Students who Agree or Strongly Agree 

I ■ Cohort 1 Students in Year 1 (N=1 148) □ Cohort 1 Students in Year 2 (N=1458)~] 

*p< .05 




Students in Cohort 1 schools continued to feel valued and known in the 
schools. Eighty percent of students agreed or strongly agreed with the statement, 
“I feel like I am known here,” the same percentage as in the previous year. In at 
least one way, students’ level of comfort improved. More students (70 percent. 
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compared with 66 percent in Year 1) agreed or strongly agreed with the statement, 
“I feel like I matter here.” 

This high level of personal attention also extended to the classroom. Fully 
93 percent of teachers said that when students were not performing up to the 
school’s expectations, the school provided those students with additional time and 
support. More than three-quarters of teachers (78 percent) also reported using 
one-on-instruction in their classrooms to a great or moderate extent (unchanged 
from the previous year). 

During focus groups, students were adamant that their schools recognized 
and treated them as individuals. Here is a sample of what they said; 

■ “I think teachers can write a biography about me. I don’t feel 
isolated. I feel like a part of the school where I can speak up. 

When I talk to teachers, I feel more encouraged to do stuff They 
motivate me to move forward. Otherwise, I would be stuck in one 
place.” 

■ “As soon as someone is missing, they know right away.” 

■ “I am a shy person and I would have gotten lost in a large school. 
Here you can talk to teachers and teachers know how I feel. The 
teachers I have had at other schools never knew me.” 

■ “My friends are in larger schools and have problems I don’t have, 
including the problem of teachers who are never available to give 
extra help.” 

■ “I like that we can call teachers by their first name. We are all 
young adults and we are all on the same level; it isn’t a hierarchy.” 

■ “I like the fact that the school is small, because you get more 
attention in a small school. You can have one-on-one with the 
teachers and everyone knows each other.” 



Advisory Periods 

Advisory periods were originally conceived, among other things, as an 
opportunity for teachers and students to get to know each other in a non-academic 
setting, helping to build a sense of community within the school. Options for the 
use of these time slots included debate about current events, teaching of life skills, 
discussion of college plans, or discussion of personal issues in a confidential 
setting. 
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Survey results and interviews with students and teachers reveal that, at 
best, advisory groups often had a decidedly academic flavor to them; at worst, 
they were unstructured time. As seen in Exhibit 3.8, most teachers (71 percent) 
said they often used advisory periods to talk about school and school work with 
students, and two-thirds (68 percent) often provided students with extra academic 
help during advisory, up substantially from 33 percent the prior year. The next 
two most common uses of advisory periods, according to teachers, more closely 
reflected their intended purpose. Fifty-six percent of teachers in Year 2 said they 
often discussed life skills with students (an increase from 43 percent in the 
previous year), and 52 percent talked about students’ lives outside of school. No 
other activity was cited as being used often by more than 50 percent of teachers. 



Exhibit 3.8 

Advisory Period Activities in Cohort 1 Schoois 



Talk about school or school w ork 
Provide extra academic help* 
Teach or talk about life skills students w III need as adults* 
Talk about w hat's going on in students' lives outside of school 
Talk about careers and future plans 
□scuss w orld or current events 
Talk about the colleges students w ould like to attend 
Talk about the college application process* 
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Percent of Teachers Reporting They Engage in Activity Often 



I Cohort 1 Teachers in Year f (N=59) □ Cohort 1 Teachers in Year 2 (N=8f ) 



'p< .05 



In their interviews for the study, however, teachers said that advisory 
periods often consisted of unstructured time that served little purpose other than to 
give students and teachers a break from the daily grind. The periods were often 
described as “hit or miss.” Above all, teachers expressed continued frustration 
with the lack of focus for these periods. As one teacher, who had taught in two 
NCHS schools as well as several other schools, commented, “Advisory has been 
an issue for many schools. It’s been a struggle to define what advisory really is.” 
One teacher’s frustration was a common theme during focus groups with teachers: 
“I feel that [advisory] is not structured and it would be better spent on student 
skills. [Instead,] we’re just scrambling to come up with ideas every week.” At 
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another school, one teacher explained that the school had developed a regular 
schedule for advisory, with one day a week devoted to projects, another to free 
writing, and another to study hall. However, she continued, “After a while, kids 
were getting more homework and teachers were getting tired. Then advisory 
became a time to take a break. They only have 40 minutes for lunch. Their 
classes are very intense. But now advisory is just to take a break.” Yet another 
teacher described her advisory period as “a zoo. . . .1 sit and watch the clock to see 
when I can dismiss them.” 

Students agreed with their teachers that advisories lacked structure and 
coherence. Unlike teachers, however, they indicated that advisories were being 
used for their intended purpose. According to the students who participated in the 
focus groups, most of the time was spent sharing their personal experiences with 
each other, not engaging in school work. The following quotes demonstrate this: 

■ “We stay in a circle and talk about how we feel, what we thi nk 
about teen pregnancy. You’re encouraged to talk because they’re 
always talking to you.” 

■ “We always check in. We say our problems, with family and 
personal things like that.” 

■ “Instead of being a teacher, she becomes one of us. She won’t tell 
us about the topic or teach it; she opens up to us and talks about 
her experiences with the topic.” 

■ “You don’t have to do work, and you talk about stuff. . . talk about 
anything. . . sex. . . what’s happening on the news. . .” 

Students indicated during focus groups that the value of advisory periods 
depended almost exclusively on the personality and abilities of each particular 
advisory teacher. A few students wished they could use that time to work on 
homework, while others said they actually used advisory for that purpose. 



Clear Focus and Expectations 

According to teachers. Cohort 1 schools have retained a strong 
commitment to their educational foci. Mean scores for teachers on the Clear 
Focus scale remained high and unchanged (16.5 out of 20). Teachers’ responses 
to the items that make up the scale reflected their strong commitment to the 
visions that steered their schools. Almost all teachers said they understand and 
support their school’s educational focus (98 percent) and that their course content 
and instructional materials reflect their school’s educational focus (93 percent). 
Similarly, 92 percent of teachers said that they share a common set of beliefs and 
values that guide their respective school’s program. 
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Youth Development 

Having spent a year getting accustomed to their new school, students in 
Cohort 1 schools became more involved in school affairs in Year 2, although their 
level of involvement was still relatively low. The mean score on the student 
involvement scale rose from 2.5 to 2.8 (out of a possible 7). Exhibit 3.9 shows 
that student councils were the focal point for students’ involvement in school 
affairs, with more students reporting having voted in student council elections (50 
percent, up from 41 percent) and serving on student councils or leadership teams 
(34 percent, up from 27 percent). For their part, schools provided more 
opportunities for students to participate in school events. More students in Year 2 
(71 percent) responded that their schools offered a variety of sports, clubs, and 
after-school activities than in Year 1 (63 percent). 



Exhibit 3.9 

Students' Engagement in School Activities in Cohort 1 Schools 

Been asked by staff for feedback/comments about the school or an activity 
Voted in student council elections* 

Volunteered or been selected to w ork in or lead an activity 



Helped plan program events and activities 



Served on a student council or leadership team for this school* 



Helped out in the school office* 



Helped w ith meetings for parents or community members 
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Percent of Students Reporting They hiave Done Activity 

I ■ Cohort 1 Students in Year 1 (N^1154) □ Cohort IStudents in Year 2 (N-147^ 
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Schools, together with their partners, provided more opportunities for 
students to expand their learning outside of school in Year 2. In Year 2, more 
students in Cohort I schools (40 percent) had internships or part-time jobs 
arranged for them by their school than was the case the previous year (34 
percent). Similarly, more students volunteered to perform community service (35 
percent in Year 2, compared with 28 percent the prior year). Partners were key 
players in making these expanded opportunities available to students. Partners 
organized college field trips, internships with organizations as diverse as Major 
League Baseball and the New York Academy of Medicine, and community 
service projects. One partner even moved its pre-existing youth development 
program, which prepares students for the college application process, to the 
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school. Several partners moved staff from their headquarters to the schools to 
help eoordinate after-sehool and eommunity serviee aetivities. Not surprisingly, 
partners reported higher levels of student engagement in eommunity serviee 
programs in their responses to the partner surveys in Year 2, eompared to Year 1. 
The number of partners who said that all or most students participated in serviee 
learning rose from just one partner to four partners. 



Support Infrastructure 

Instructional Leadership 

In Year 1, all but one of the Cohort 1 prineipals had never been a prineipal 
before. Not surprisingly, some struggled with the demands of a new job, 
espeeially under less than optimal eireumstanees (laek of spaee, very little time to 
hire and train their teaehing staff). Although most expressed a strong desire to be 
the instruetional leader of their sehool, many found that administrative demands, 
and the time it took them to learn to negotiate the distriet bureaueraey, interfered 
with their ability to be the type of leader they hoped to be. 

In their seeond year, many of the prineipals said that they had grown into 
their jobs, but their survey responses showed only modest, if any, improvement in 
their instructional leadership skills. By their own aeeount, a slightly smaller 
number of prineipals spent time in classrooms observing instruetion in Year 2. In 
their first year, nine prineipals visited a elassroom and provided feedbaek to 
teaehers at least onee a month; the following year, eight visited classrooms at least 
onee a month. Also, slightly fewer prineipals (four, down from six) eonducted 
demonstration lessons for teaehers at least once a month. 

Overall, about the same pereentages of teaehers in Year 2, as in Year I, 
observed their prineipals engaged in instruetional leadership aetivities, sueh as 
regularly monitoring their currieulum and instruetion and providing guidanee and 
assistanee to teaehers. In one important area, more teachers in Cohort I sehools 
said prineipals gave them feedbaek on what they saw when they visited their 
elassrooms, and substantially more said the feedbaek was relevant to them. In 
Year 2, 82 pereent of teaehers said prineipals gave them feedbaek after they 
observed a lesson, up from 69 pereent the previous year. A remarkable 90 percent 
of teachers in 2003-04 said the feedback from their prineipals foeused on issues 
important to the teaehers, up from 42 pereent the previous year. 

During site visits, most prineipals seemed more eonfident and eomfortable 
in their roles. Several prineipals said they believed that they had matured as 
prineipals, and that they were better prineipals than they were the previous year, 
when many still had the mentality, they said, of a teaeher or an assistant prineipal. 
Their growing confidenee emerged in their refieetions on the past two years. 
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“[This year] I had a good sense of the budget and eurrieulum. I 
was also used to the idea of a shared building. I knew a lot more 
and [everything] fell into plaee.” 

“This year I toughened up and told some teaehers not to return. 

I’m very non-eonfrontational, but I have been more eonfrontational 
this year. When we opened last year, I hired all my friends and it 
didn’t quite work out. We were all fellow teachers and I didn’t 
own my authority so much last year. This year, I hired strangers.” 

“This year, I am a lot more sure of what I need to do for the school. 
There are so many things to learn at one time, but now I feel more 
confident.” 



Technology 

According to teachers and principals. Cohort 1 schools had installed more 
computers in classrooms. Not surprisingly, students reported that their teachers 
incorporated technology into their instruction with greater frequency. More 
teachers in Year 2 (18 percent) reported having at least 20 computers in their 
classroom than the previous year, when only 7 percent of teachers had at least 20 
computers in their classroom. Principals also reported that their schools had more 
computers overall and that more were connected to the Internet as well. 

Although teachers did not report requiring students to use computers more 
often, students said otherwise, as shown in Exhibit 3.10. The percentage of 
students agreeing or strongly agreeing with the statement, “In my classes teachers 
give assignments that require us to use a computer,” increased from 76 percent in 
Year 1 to 80 percent in Year 2. Similarly, more students in Year 2 (48 percent) 
said that their teachers “teach me how to use computers through our coursework” 
than the previous year (42 percent). 



Relationships 

Partnerships 

In Year 2, partners maintained about the same level of school 
involvement as in Y ear 1 , with increases in some forms of involvement and 
decreases in other forms. More partners than before said they played at least 
some role in after-school programming and fund-raising, with 10 partners 
engaged in each of those endeavors. According to interviews with partners, at 
least four of them were playing lead roles in coordinating their schools’ after- 
school activities, including mentoring, tutoring, internships, and recreational 
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activities. This work typically involved the assignment of a full- or part-time staff 
person to the sehool to manage these programs. 



Exhibit 3.10 

Use of Technoiogy in Instruction in Cohort 1 Schoois 
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Partners tended to deseribe their role as providing a bridge from the sehool 
to resourees and opportunities existing outside the traditional sehool eontext. 
Indeed, some partners were key advoeates for their sehools, helping broker new 
relationships between the sehool and other organizations or businesses that 
enriehed the learning environment at the sehools by providing internships, in-kind 
support, and out-of-sehool learning aetivities. As one prineipal eommented, 
“[Partner] gives 110 pereent to make eonneetions for the sehool.” Another 
partner deseribed its role in finding an alternative faeility for the sehool that was 
viewed as safer and more spaeious than the sehooTs original spaee. 

At the same time, partners of Cohort 1 sehools pereeived themselves as 
having less infiuenee on deeisions that affeeted the sehool than the year before. 
Whereas all partners in Year 1 said that they exerted at least some infiuenee on 
the day-to-day operations of their sehools, three of them reported in Year 2 that 
they had very little infiuenee. Two partners also pereeived less eooperation 
between sehool faeulty and staff from their own organization. In Year I, all 
partners agreed that “there is a great deal of eooperative effort among sehool 
faeulty and members of the eommunity partner.” The following year, two of the 
partners disagreed with this statement. While three partners expressed 
satisfaetion with their roles (one said “we’re like equal partners with the sehool 
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and the teachers”), most of the partners expressed concern with their limited role, 
as reflected in the following statements: 



■ “For it to be a true partnership and to have our agency invested, we 
have to participate in a more meaningful way. ..The students know 
who we are, but we want the professionals in the schools to really 
see us as [an educational] partner.” 

■ “There’s an expectation that we’ll physically be here more than we 
have been to date. Part of that is because we don’t have an 
understanding of how my staff can be useful [within the school] 
and how we can work together in terms of teachers’ understanding 
and integrating that in their daily work.” 

■ “I feel like we are invisible all the time. The principal signed up 
teachers but not [partner] staff for the New Visions Partnership 
retreat.” 

In spite of these concerns, several partners found creative ways to become 
more involved in their schools’ instructional programs. Several provided staff 
who taught or co-taught classes with teachers at the school. One explained that 
“during the day, we get to do in-class assessments. We get to see the students’ 
comprehension level. That helps us a lot because it’s easier for us to target our 
[after-school program].” Several partners provided professional development to 
teachers at the school. One provided a curriculum coach who visited the school 
one day a week to facilitate team meetings. Another offered workshops on 
diversity, health, and community service, and another worked to build 
interpersonal relationships among staff at the school. Finally, another partner said 
she “tries to see the kids every two weeks in one of their two-hour blocks in the 
morning and afternoon.” 



Parent Outreach and Involvement 

Cohort 1 schools in Y ear 2 reported that they were more active in reaching 
out to parents than they had been the previous year, and parents seemed to have 
responded by being more involved in school affairs. The mean score on the 
Parent Outreach scale, as reported by principals, increased dramatically from 2.6 
to 4.5 out of 8. According to principals, many more schools offered parenting 
support to students’ parents, which is reflected in Exhibit 3.11. Six principals, up 
from two the previous year, said their schools offered parenting classes. 

Similarly, nine principals, up from six the previous year, said their schools offered 
workshops designed to show parents how to support their children’s learning at 
home. Five principals, up from two the previous year, said that home visits by 
teachers were an important component of their program. Reflecting DOE’s 
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decision to place parent liaisons in every school, all 1 1 principals, up from five 
the previous year, said their schools had parent liaisons. 



Exhibit 3.11 

Services to Parents and Famiiies in Cohort 1 Schoois 
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Community partners played important roles in reaching out to parents. 

For instance, one partner applied to be the family literacy service provider for the 
neighborhood and now operates a family literacy program twice a week at a 
neighboring elementary school. Another was responsible for hiring the school’s 
parent coordinator and participated in parent involvement activities at the school. 

In focus groups, parents said that principals and teachers at the Cohort 1 
schools made a major effort to communicate regularly with them. These efforts 
included teachers and principals giving out their personal cell phone numbers to 
parents and calling parents whenever they had a concern about their child. 
According to parents: 

■ “At other schools, if I want to speak to my child’s teacher, I have 
to wait on hold on the phone for 30 minutes or I have to make an 
appointment. At this school, I have three phone numbers (the 
principal, the assistant principal, and the teacher). I call at any 
time and I never have to wait. For me, this is very important.” 
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■ “Teachers make an effort to talk to parents. With me, it is easy 
because I am here. I come by once or twice a week. I am 
unemployed right now, so that helps. They talk to me, or I get a 
call from one of the teachers. In addition, I have a good 
relationship with the parent coordinator.” 

■ “I get called every Friday because that’s how I set it up. I want to 
know, ‘Did my son or nephew do their homework for that week?’ 
because that’s going to determine how the weekend’s going to go.” 

■ “If he slips, I get a call. They don’t let him go downhill for six 
months.” 

■ “My son had some difficulty with some things. Initially I heard 
from some administrators. They’ve given me their cell phones. If 
you call them, they call right back. I was really impressed that 
they called me in advance.” 

In contrast, students in Cohort 1 schools said that staff at their schools 
were less likely to contact their parents regularly. Fewer students in Year 2 
reported that their parents spoke on the phone or met with their teachers at least 
once a month. Only 33 percent of students said their parents talk with teachers on 
the phone at least once a month, down from 40 percent the previous year. 
Likewise, 29 percent said their parents met with their teachers at least once a 
month, down from 33 percent. However, students said their parents were just as 
likely to attend school meetings and events as they were the previous year, 
although these percentages remained fairly low, with fewer than one-third of 
students saying their parents attended such meetings. 

In most areas, principals in Cohort 1 schools reported increased 
involvement by parents. For instance, the number of principals who said parents 
were involved or very involved as volunteers increased from four in Y ear 1 to 
seven in Year 2. Similarly, six principals said more than half of all parents 
attended parent-teacher conferences in Y ear 1 , up from four the previous year. 



Relationship with the Host High School 

NCHS teachers reported a slight decrease in the amount of hostility they 
sensed from the staff and students in the host high schools; principals, however, 
may have sensed heightened hostility, although these data were incomplete. 
Thirty-one percent of teachers said that hostility from their host schools was a 
serious or moderate problem for their schools, a decrease from 37 percent in Year 
1. Among principals, four out 10 principals who responded said that hostility 
from the host schools was a serious or moderate problem, compared with three 
out of 13 who responded this way the previous year. Thus, a higher proportion of 
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principals appeared to sense hostility, but with fewer prineipals responding in 
Year 2, a firm eonelusion is not possible. 

During focus groups, teachers indieated that, while tension between the 
NCHS sehools and host schools was not ubiquitous, where tension existed it 
eould be quite serious and disruptive. Aeeording to them, the tension stemmed 
from host sehools being overerowded and resenting having to give up resourees 
and spaee to the small sehools. Aeeording to one teaeher, “There is big tension 
here. The host school has realized they aren’t going to be here in five years, and 
they aren’t going to go quietly. Last year, there was only one small sehool. This 
year there are two, and next year two more small sehools will bring in two grades. 
There is an expected backlash from the staff [of the host sehool].” Another one 
said sareastieally, “Our students fight with the students from the other schools - 
that’s the extent of [our relationship with them]. 



Summary Observations from the Schools 

In most oases, a majority of respondents in Cohort 1 sehools indieated that 
the sehool had improved in key areas when oompared with oonditions during their 
first year. Six of 1 1 prineipals said that the work environment and relations with 
the oommunity partner had improved, and eight of 1 1 said the instructional 
program was better than the previous year. Equal proportions of oommunity 
partners responded that oonditions had improved, with seven of 12 saying that the 
work environment and relations between the sehool and oommunity partner had 
improved, and nine of 12 saying the instruotional program had improved. 
However, some partners broke with their oounterparts on the issue of the quality 
of the partnership, with three partners saying that relations between the sehool and 
the partner organization had deteriorated. Also, one partner said that the work 
environment at the school had worsened. 

More than half of the teaehers who were not new to their sehools said that 
the work environment, instruetional program, and relations with the eommunity 
partner were improved over the prior year. Fewer than 10 percent of teachers said 
the instruetional program, work environment, and relations with the eommunity 
partner had worsened. 

During site visits, leaders and faeulty in Cohort 1 sehools shared what they 
eonsidered to be their biggest aecomplishments during their seeond year. Faeulty 
praised their leaders for reeruiting more high-performing students and more 
teaehers who were eommitted to the sehooTs foeus. In all, they said that the 
sehools had developed a stronger sense of vision after their first year. As one 
teaeher said, “The sehool’ s vision has been made elearer now, so that students ean 
see how we are different from other schools.” 
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At the same time, teaehers and prineipals eomplained about their loss of 
autonomy on eurrieular matters, as the DOE sought to eentralize the distriet’s 
high sehool instruetional program. This espeeially eoneerned one teaeher, who 
asked rhetorieally, “Small sehools with an emphasis on testing? We’re beeoming 
the smaller sehool version of the large sehool.” They also said that as the sehools 
expanded by adding more grade levels, they tended to lose some of the intimaey 
and personalization that had eharaeterized the sehools during their first year. 
Aeeording to one prineipal, “It’s harder beeause there are more kids. You ean 
never do for the seeond wave of kids what we did for the first wave. I eannot do 
the town halls I did last year; [there are] too many students. It’s very hard to 
provide that level of oaring, although we do provide it. There are more students 
and you split your attention among 200 instead of among 100.” It should be 
noted, however, that teaehers’ and prineipals’ responses to survey items did not 
refleot suoh deterioration. Both groups reported the same high levels of 
instruetional autonomy and personalization as they had deseribed during the first 
year. 



Looking ahead, prineipals identified several areas of looming eoneern. 
One area identified by several prineipals was aeeommodating the needs of 
students with diverse learning needs and differing levels of English profieieney . 
One prineipal pointed out that his sehool did not have enough students with 
speeial needs or limited English profieieney to offer them speeialized serviees, so 
“we had to rely on the larger sehool to support those needs.” Another ehallenge 
eonfronting the sehools was instituting instruetional strategies that better engaged 
students in their edueation. As one prineipal noted, “We also haven’t figured out 
how to give open-ended assignments and have kids engage in them in a rigorous 
way.” 
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IV. How Are Cohort 2 Schools Implementing the 
Principles of Effective High Schools? 



In September 2004, 18 new small sehools opened their doors. Four of 
these sehools, all in the Bronx, had operated as programs the year before. The 
remaining 14 sehools, all in Brooklyn, were brand new. This ehapter presents 
data on their implementation of the prineiples of effeetive high sehools and on 
other elements of their operation. When appropriate, it eompares their level of 
implementation with the level of implementation in Cohort 1 sehools during their 
first year of operation. In that sense, the Cohort 1 sehools’ first year serves as the 
benehmark against whieh the Cohort 2 sehools are being measured. In addition, 
beeause Year 2 was the first year of operation for these sehools, this ehapter 
examines the support they reeeived leading up to their opening and throughout the 
sehool year. 



Academic Program 

Rigorous Instructional Program 

Students in Cohort 2 sehools said that their elasses were ehallenging and 
were preparing them well for the Regents exams they must pass to graduate from 
high sehool. The mean seale seore on the Aeademie Challenge scale for students 
was 16 out of 24. Solid majorities of students reported high levels of academic 
challenge in their classes, with 87 percent responding that teachers had “high 
standards” for them. In addition, 70 percent of students said that they were 
learning a lot in most or all of their classes, and 59 percent said they were 
challenged to work hard in most or all of their classes. More than 70 percent of 
Cohort 2 students said that teachers incorporated Regents-style questions into 
their classroom assessments and homework assignments. The mean scale score 
for students on the Academic Rigor scale, which measures students’ impressions 
of the difficulty of in-class and homework assignments, was 36 out of 55. This is 
lower than the mean score of 39 that students in Cohort 1 schools recorded on the 
same scale during their first year. 

Teachers in Cohort 2 schools were fairly satisfied with the level of rigor in 
their courses. The mean score on the Academic Rigor scale for teachers was 23 
out of 33, which is comparable to the mean score for teachers in Cohort 1 schools 
during their first year. Perhaps one reason for teachers’ confidence in the level of 
rigor of their classes was their belief that their content is closely aligned with the 
Regents standards and exams. Almost all teachers in Cohort 2 schools (96 
percent) agreed or strongly agreed that their curricula were aligned with Regents 
standards, and 93 percent said that the assessments they administer in class are 
closely linked to the Regents standards. These reported levels of alignment with 
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the Regents were significantly higher than those reported by teachers in Cohort 1 
schools during their first year. 

The classroom observations indicated that instruction in Cohort 2 schools 
was quite traditional and tended to focus on low-level knowledge and skills. 
During more than half of the segments observed (53 percent), teachers in Cohort 2 
schools engaged in whole group instruction, using small group instruction during 
only 18 percent of segments. As shown in Exhibit 4.1, the two most common 
instructional strategies employed by teachers in Cohort 2 schools during the 
observations were telling or giving information and listening or watching 
students; both were used in 50 percent of the segments. Next, teachers were most 
likely to be spending their time disciplining students, which they were observed 
doing in 35 percent of the segments. In less than one-third of the segments (30 
percent), teachers coached students. Compared with teachers in Cohort 1 schools 
during their first year, teachers in Cohort 2 schools were less likely to tell or give 
information and elicit recitation but more likely to spend instructional time 
disciplining students. 



Exhibit 4.1 

Instructionai Strategies Used in NCHS Schoois, by Cohort 
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The performance goals for the observed segments revealed a focus on 
basic skills. Exhibit 4.2 shows that in almost half of the segments (48 percent), 
the performance goal was for students to learn facts, definitions, or content. This 
matches the frequency of this goal observed in classrooms in Cohort 1 schools 
during their first year. In only 8 percent of the segments in Cohort 2 schools were 
students expected to conjecture, generalize, or prove a position, and in only 6 
percent of segments was the goal for students to make connections between what 
they were learning and their existing knowledge base. 
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Exhibit 4.2 

Performance Goais for Students in NCHS Schoois, by Cohort 




Percent of Segments in Which Performance Goal was Observed 



□ Cohort 1 , Year 1 {N=209) ■ Cohort 2, Year 2 (N=1 45) 
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Teachers in Cohort 2 schools used a variety of materials in their lessons. 
More than two-thirds of them (36 percent) used narrative texts, and 28 percent 
used students’ own writing and non-academic materials. In only 6 percent of 
observed segments did teachers use textbooks. Compared with teachers in Cohort 
1 schools, teachers in Cohort 2 schools were less likely to use narrative texts and 
textbooks and more likely to use students’ own writing and non- academic 
materials. 

The types of questions asked by teachers in Cohort 2 schools followed the 
same patterns as other observed behavior. Almost two-thirds (64 percent) of all 
questions asked during the observations were fact-based or procedural. Almost 
one-quarter were subjective or relational, and only 2 percent asked students to 
compare or contrast or to respond to a question that posed a hypothetical situation. 



Meaningful Assessment Practices 

Teachers in Cohort 2 schools used a mix of assessment strategies to gauge 
their students’ progress. The most frequently used assessment strategy was also 
the most informal; 95 percent of teachers often or very often used their own 
observations of students’ participation during class time. Eighty-eight percent 
often or very often incorporated students’ daily work into their assessment 
system. In addition to being the most frequent forms of assessments, teachers’ 
observations and ratings of student work were also the most important and useful 
measures, teachers reported. At the same time, less traditional forms of 
assessment were prominently featured in Cohort 2 classrooms. Seventy percent 
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of teachers often or very often required students to give presentations or 
performances, and 39 percent used student portfolios to assess students. 



Collaboration and Professional Development 

Almost all Cohort 2 schools provided common planning time for teachers, 
but fewer of them coordinated their curricula across grades and/or disciplines, 
according to principals. Of the 15 principals, 13 said the school provided 
common planning time for teachers, but only 10 said that teachers coordinated the 
content of their courses across disciplines or grades. Among teachers, 45 percent 
said they always or usually discussed instructional strategies during common 
planning sessions with their peers, and 70 percent said they always or usually 
discussed individual students whom they had in common. At the same time, 57 
percent of teachers indicated that their schools had formal arrangements that 
“provide opportunities for teachers to discuss and critique their own and others’ 
instruction.” Cohort 2 schools were less likely to provide these formal 
arrangements for teachers than Cohort 1 schools during their first year, when 67 
percent of teachers said their schools had such arrangements. 

Instructional strategies were the topic most commonly addressed during 
teachers’ professional development, according to Exhibit 4.3. Almost one -third 
of teachers (30 percent) received more than 10 hours of professional development 
in instructional strategies related to their content area, and 19 percent received 
more than 10 hours of professional development in other instructional strategies. 
Irrespective of the content of their professional development, a majority of 
teachers rated the quality to be “adequate.” With one exception, higher 
percentages of teachers rated the quality of professional development in different 
topic areas to be “high” rather than “low.” 



Exhibit 4.3 

Professional Development for Teachers in Cohort 2 Schools, 2003-04 
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These results are consistent with the results on the Professional 
Development Quality scale, in which the mean score for teachers in Cohort 2 
schools was 40 out of 64. Teachers identified the following strengths of the 
professional development they received: it was appropriate for their grade level 
and content areas (65 percent), helped them reflect critically on their teaching (58 
percent), and gave them new ideas to try in their classrooms (55 percent). 
However, only 35 percent said that it included feedback and guidance while they 
tried to implement new ideas in their classrooms, and 48 percent said it led them 
to change their teaching. These last two figures did not differ from those of 
teachers in Cohort 1 schools during those schools’ first year. 

During focus groups, teachers expressed the most concern about the lack 
of time they had to collaborate with other teachers and to attend professional 
opportunities outside of school. Regarding the latter, the schools’ small size 
worked against teachers because there was no one available to cover their classes 
if they wanted to attend a session outside of the school. “I was going to attend a 
conference but I couldn’t go” because there was no one to cover her class, a math 
teacher reported. Small school size also precluded adequate collaboration within 
disciplines because often there was only one teacher teaching a particular subject. 
Teachers expressed the desire for more interdisciplinary collaboration but again 
regretted the lack of time available for that. As one teacher pointed out, “The 
main question is ‘How can we integrate [the school’s theme] into what we’re 
doing?’ I don’t think anyone has done it because of time constraints and a lack of 
staff development in that area. We’re not doing what we could do there.” 



Learning Environment 

Students in Cohort 2 schools offered mixed reports of the quality of 
relationships among students in their new schools. Overall, the mean score on the 
Peer Relations scale was 18, which was slightly higher than it was in Cohort 1 
schools during their first year. Exhibit 4.4 shows that more than three-quarters of 
students in Cohort 2 schools (77 percent) said it was easy to make friends in 
school. However, two-thirds (66 percent) said most students at their school just 
looked out for themselves, and 62 percent said there were groups or cliques who 
excluded other students. Nevertheless, just over one -third of students (36 percent) 
said serious fights happened at their schools, which was lower than the 42 percent 
of students in Cohort 1 schools who reported serious fights during those schools’ 
first year. 
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Exhibit 4.4 

Students' Reiationships with Peers in Cohort 2 Schoois, 2003-04 
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Qualifications of Staff 

Cohort 2 schools employed a relatively inexperieneed group of teaehers 
eompared with New York City sehools overall. Among this group, 26 pereent 
were in their first year of teaehing, 35 pereent had taught for two to five years, 
and 39 pereent had taught for six or more years. This profile, shown in Exhibit 
4.5, almost exaetly matehes the profile of teaehers from Cohort 1 sehools during 
their first year. Together, these figures seem to indieate that NCHS sehools have 
attraeted a high proportion of teaehers with limited teaehing experienee. This was 
eonfirmed during foeus groups, when several teaehers expressed their exeitement 
at being part of something new and “getting in on the ground floor” of a new 
endeavor. The following two teaehers were partieularly exeited about those 
opportunities: “When the opportunity eame to start a sehool, it seemed too good 
to be true,” one noted. “I loved the idea that we ereated this sehool without an 
administrator - that it was teaeher-developed.” The other added, “It’s a work in 
progress, and I ean put my mark on it.” 

Just over two-thirds of teaehers in Cohort 2 sehools (68 pereent) had 
advaneed degrees, and 5 pereent held a doetorate. Fewer than one -third of them 
(28 pereent) had a permanent New York teaehing eertifieate; 60 pereent had a 
provisional eertifieate. 
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Exhibit 4.5 

Teachers' Years of Teaching Experience in Cohort 2 Schoois, 

2003-04 




Personaiization 

The Cohort 2 schools created an environment in which students trusted 
their teachers and believed they were known by them. The mean score on the 
Student-Teacher Relations scale, based on student survey responses, was a 
relatively robust 17.1 out of 24. This was about the same as the 17.4 mean scored 
by the Cohort 1 schools during their first year. A remarkable 83 percent of 
students agreed or strongly agreed with the statement, “I feel like I am known 
here.” About three-quarters of students (72 percent) said that “teachers in this 
school really care about me,” and even more (74 percent) felt “safe and 
comfortable with teachers in this school.” 

Teachers also recognized and addressed students’ individual talents and 
needs in the classroom. Almost all teachers (97 percent) said they gave struggling 
students extended time and support. Four-fifths of teachers (80 percent) said 
students were organized into instructional groups according to their academic 
needs or skill levels, and that they provided one-on-one instruction to a great or 
moderate extent (73 percent). Finally, a substantial majority of teachers (61 
percent) used different instructional materials with students of different ability 
levels. One teacher highlighted the advantages of being a small school when it 
came to addressing the needs of her students: “Because we are a small school, you 
can figure out individually what students need and target that. We really know 
our students. We know this one needs help with this and this one with that to 
bring them up to our standards.” 
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Advisory Periods 

Teachers in Cohort 2 schools reported that they were most likely to spend 
their advisory groups talking with students about their school work, as shown in 
Exhibit 4.6. Seventy percent of teachers said they often talked with students 
about their school work during advisory period. At the same time, 60 percent said 
they often talked about or taught students about life skills they would need as 
adults. Fewer than half of teachers in Cohort 2 schools (48 percent) said they 
often talked with students about their lives outside of school. Compared with 
teachers in Cohort 1 schools, teachers in Cohort 2 schools were as likely to 
provide extra academic help and talk about school work, more likely to talk about 
life skills, and less likely to discuss students’ lives outside of school. 



Exhibit 4.6 

Advisory Period Activities in Cohort 2 Schoois, 2003-04 




□ Students (N=1465) ■ Teachers (N=73) 



Students in Cohort 2 schools agreed with their teachers that their school 
work was the most common topic discussed during advisory periods, but reported 
that other topics were common, too. One-third of all students (33 percent) said 
that teachers often discussed their school work during advisory period. Slightly 
fewer (27 percent) said that their lives outside of school and world events were 
often discussed. 

In person, teachers were confused and ambivalent about the advisory 
periods. Much of the confusion stemmed from a lack of direction, curriculum, 
and structure for the time, they said. A majority of Cohort 2 schools used their 
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advisory periods as bonding time for the students and teachers, but without any 
structure or preparation for teachers. Advisory periods tended to go through an 
evolutionary process as the faculty struggled to come up with an appropriate use 
for them. The following comments were emblematic of teachers in Cohort 2 
schools’ reactions to advisory periods. 

■ “We have gotten off the track here. It should be time for students 
who have issues to find someone to talk to. Maybe their advisor 
can give some advice.” 

■ “Every teacher has an advisory class starting at 8 a.m. That time is 
supposed to be utilized for the students to engage in general 
writing. That worked out well initially, but sort of dissipated.” 

However, one teacher credited her school’s use of advisory periods as key 
to the school’s success. “A lot of our success [as a school] could be tied to our 
advisory program,” she said. “We’ve been combating students’ negative 
experience with school through advisory and that’s really paid off academically.” 



Clear Focus and Expectations 

The faculty in Cohort 2 schools shared a common vision for their school 
and clear expectations for their students. On the Clear Focus scale, teachers 
scored a mean of 16.4 out of 20. This is comparable to the 16.5 mean score for 
teachers in Cohort 1 schools during their first year. Eighty-eight percent of 
teachers agreed or strongly agreed that they and their colleagues shared a common 
vision and set of values. This had positive implications for students, as one 
teacher pointed out, “We are more of a team and we back each other. The kids 
know that we back each other, and that builds coherence and minimizes the 
tensions within the school.” 

Teachers’ responses to similar questions revealed the extent of their unity 
of purpose. Ninety-four percent said they understood and supported their school’s 
educational focus, and 91 percent said their instructional materials and course 
content reflected that mission. In addition, 94 percent of teachers said they 
communicated their expectations in explicit terms to students, and their 
expectations seemed to have gotten through to students. Ninety percent of 
students agreed or strongly agreed with the statement, “I know what I am 
expected to learn at this school.” 

Schools fell into three different categories in terms of the specific 
expectations they had for students. Some schools sought first and foremost to 
change the way students learn and interact with knowledge. Two teachers in 
separate schools explained this expectation. 
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“We wanted to develop a program that would change how students 
are interfacing with knowledge — one that is different from the 
oppressive route to education that occurs in other schools.” 



■ “The goal is to change kids’ idea of what school is, to get them to 
think about learning from what they observe and what they deduce 
from that observation.” 

Other schools expected to build a strong sense of community that 
supported students’ learning. “One of the aims of the school is to build a sense of 
community,” a teacher explained. “That’s not always a priority in other schools. 
The kids feel they belong, and that helps in attendance and motivation, to be a 
part of a. . . .community.” 

Finally, a third set of schools expected students to be ready for 
postsecondary education or careers. “We do a good job of preparing them for any 
career they want to go into,” a teacher said proudly. “One of the big goals is to 
prepare them for college and prepare them for any career they are interested in.” 



Youth Development 

Cohort 2 schools were off to an encouraging start in providing extra- 
curricular opportunities for their students. While students as a whole took 
advantage of these opportunities, responses from community partners seemed to 
indicate that student participation in some schools was less than adequate. Nearly 
two-thirds of students (64 percent) said that their school offered a variety of 
sports, clubs, and after-school activities, and more than half (57 percent) said their 
school offered a range of community service activities. In both cases, students in 
Cohort 2 schools were less likely than students in Cohort 1 schools to report that 
these activities were available to them in the school’s first year. 

However, the mean score on the Student Involvement scale, which 
measures the extent to which students were actually involved in school affairs and 
events, was 2.9 out of 7, a higher score than the 2.5 mean achieved by the first 
cohort of schools at the equivalent point in time. Several principals provided 
examples of ways in which they encouraged students to take an active role in their 
schools. “Through our town hall meeting, many of our young people have a 
chance to stand in front of the student body and make a presentation,” one 
principal said. Another emphasized that students should be involved in key 
decisions affecting their lives at the school. “[We expect] that kids are going to 
be engaged. They’re going to take an active part in what’s going on in the school. 
They are learning that school is a fluid environment; there is give and take. We 
might have a debate over the dress code, over dances; there may be some times 
they’re not going to get what they want. But there is a structure - a process 
whereby they can communicate their concerns. We let them know: ‘We really 
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value what you have to say’ and we ean build on that to create a learning 
environment that everyone can be successful in.” Yet another said that involving 
students is a central component of the school’s approach. “We discussed our 
advisory, the discipline and undesirable student behaviors, and our theme [with 
students]. They had an equal voice in what is going on. We’re letting them know 
this is how our school operates. This is how professionals work.” However, at 
least two principals expressed concern that their schools were not offering 
students enough opportunities to participate or develop leadership skills. 

Community partners were much less encouraged by the level of student 
participation in after-school activities. Only four out of 17 partners said all or 
most students attended after-school or weekend enrichment programs, and five of 
17 said all or most students attended after-school or weekend tutoring programs. 



Support Infrastructure 

Instructional Leadership 

Principals in Cohort 2 schools appeared to be rather inexperienced, but 
missing data make a definitive finding impossible. Eight of 10 principals said 
they had never been a principal before, but five principals returned a survey 
without responding to that item. 

By most accounts, principals actively monitored their schools’ academic 
programs to ensure that they reflected their particular educational focus. All 
principals agreed or strongly agreed that they monitored their schools’ curricula 
and classroom instruction to ensure that they conformed to their educational foci. 
Exhibit 4.7 shows that teachers agreed, with more than three-quarters of all 
teachers in Cohort 2 schools saying that principals closely monitored their 
instruction (87 percent) and curriculum (76 percent). Moreover, 82 percent said 
that principals evaluated their performance as teachers using criteria directly 
related to the school’s educational focus. 

Teachers also praised principals for providing frequent and valuable 
feedback on their teaching. Eighty-three percent of teachers said their principals 
gave them feedback on their instruction after visiting their classrooms. Moreover, 
almost all teachers (93 percent) said that feedback from their principals was 
timely, focused on issues important to the teachers, and was useful to them in 
helping to improve their instruction. 
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Exhibit 4.7 

Principai Leadership, According to Teachers in Cohort 2 Schoois, 

2003-2004 



My principal informs teachers about our progress in meeting our school's goals 



My principal Is available to provide me with guidance and assistance in structuring 
my practices to reflect the school’s educational focus 



My principal monitors my instructional practices to see that it reflects my school's 
educational focus 



My principal praises, publicly recognizes, and/or provides tangible reward to 
teachers whose pratices reflect the school’s educational focus 



My principal evaluates my performance using criteria directly related to ths school’s 
educational focus 



My principal monitors the curriculum I use in my classroom to see that it reflects 
my school’s educational focus 
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Technology 

Cohort 2 schools were well-equipped with eomputers, but in about half of 
the sehools, teaehers did not have aeeess to eomputers in their elassrooms. Only 
two out of 15 principals said their schools had no functioning computers, and the 
remaining 13 principals said their schools had at least 20 computers. Of those, 
only two schools had fewer than 20 computers connected to the Internet. 
Moreover, only three principals said that their school did not have enough 
computers for teachers to use them in instruction. By contrast, eight principals in 
Cohort 1 schools said their schools did not have enough computers during their 
first year. 

Even though Cohort 2 schools were well-equipped with computers, about 
half of all teachers did not have access to computers in their classrooms, but that 
did not stop them from giving assignments that required students to use 
computers. Forty-seven percent of teachers in Cohort 2 schools did not have a 
functioning computer in their classrooms. Reflecting the uneven distribution of 
computers within schools, 27 percent of teachers said they had at least 20 
computers in their classroom. Still, more than three-quarters of teachers (77 
percent) said they gave assignments that required students to use a computer. 

This was substantially higher than the 62 percent of teachers in Cohort 1 schools 
who gave assignments that required students to use computers during their first 
year of operation. Almost the same percentage of students (76 percent) said that 
their teachers gave them assignments that required them to use a computer. 
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Presumably, some teaehers expeeted students to use computers in a school 
computer lab or at home, since half of them did not have computers in their 
classroom. 



Support from New Visions and Regionai Superintendents 

Principals in Cohort 2 schools were generally satisfied with the support 
provided by their New Visions liaison and their regional superintendents, but a 
vocal minority was not pleased. Eleven of 14 principals were satisfied or very 
satisfied with the support they received from their New Visions liaison. Nine of 
15 principals said mentoring by New Visions staff was either useful or very useful 
to them. The biggest complaint that principals had with staff from New Visions 
was that they did not keep principals informed of decisions and issues affecting 
small schools, with four principals lodging this complaint. Six principals added 
that they did not believe that New Visions had established a strong partnership 
with school staff. 

Only a small number of principals spoke about the support they received 
from New Visions during visits to their schools. Several were highly 
complimentary, with one saying, “There is nothing negative about my experience. 
New Visions and the Department of Education did a good job talking about the 
ten essentials of small schools.” Another appreciated “the flexibility that comes 
with the New Visions support. It means that we can shape professional 
development and other services to fit what we need here.” However, one 
principal described shortcomings in the support he received before and after his 
school opened, emphasizing the school’s early needs for help in logistical 
planning: “I didn’t have the codes for accessing certain budgets. I didn’t know I 
needed to ask for them. You need to know that you need to get Metro cards for 
kids.” Two other principals complained that New Visions had failed to “protect” 
the schools from the vagaries of internal DOE politics. 

Principals’ were very pleased with support provided by their Eocal 
Instructional Superintendents. Almost all principals (13 out of 15) said coaching 
by their Eocal Instructional Superintendent was somewhat or very useful. Also, 
all nine principals who attended workshops sponsored by their Eearning Support 
Centers said they were somewhat or very useful. Ten out 15 principals said that 
training by the New York Eeadership Academy was somewhat or very useful. At 
the same time, principals had some of the same complaints about their liaison 
from the local superintendent’s office as they did about their New Visions liaison. 
Eive principals said their liaison failed to keep them informed about decisions and 
issues affecting small schools and failed to develop a partnership with school 
staff 
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Relationships 

Partnerships 

Community partners reported being involved in several aspeets of school 
operations, and they were very pleased with their roles in the schools. Out of 1 1 
partners who responded, 10 agreed or strongly agreed that there was “a great deal 
of cooperative efforf ’ between school staff and the partner. In addition, 1 1 out of 
15 partners said they had some or a great deal of influence on day-to-day 
operations at the school. Of those, only four said they had a great deal of 
influence, but no partners said they had no influence. All but one partner said that 
the principal regularly consulted with the partner about the overall direction of the 
school. 



Nonetheless, a majority of partners did not have a major role in any of the 
areas of school operations about which they were asked. The largest number of 
partners who reported having a major role in any one area was seven (for 
recruiting and hiring teachers). As seen in Exhibit 4.8, partners in Cohort 2 
schools were most likely to report having some role or a major role in providing 
extracurricular activities for students. Fourteen partners were involved in 
organizing out-of-school learning opportunities for students, and 12 were 
involved in planning or delivering after-school programs. At the same time, 
unlike partners in Cohort 1 schools, a substantial portion of partners in Cohort 2 
schools had at least some role in their schools’ academic programs. Eleven 
partners said they had at least some role in curriculum design, and ten partners 
had at least some role in delivering instruction, planning and providing 
professional development for teachers, and tutoring or mentoring students. 

Principals viewed their partners as less involved in school affairs. Only 
three principals said their partners had a great deal of influence on day-to-day 
operations, and four principals said their partners played a major role in any given 
area of school administration. Eike their partners, however, more principals (10) 
said their partners had a role in organizing out-of-school learning experiences 
than in any other activity. Principals were much less likely than their partners to 
say the partners played a role in their schools’ academic programs. For instance, 
only seven principals said partners had at least some role in delivering instruction 
or designing the curriculum. 

At least two of the Cohort 2 schools had the makings of model 
partnerships that could sustain the schools into the future. In one school, the 
partner maintained a regular presence at the school and participated in many 
facets of school life. As the principal explained, “The community partner lives 
here. . . .The community partner is part of the professional development team. 

They participate in weekly learning walks. They administer our field studies. 
They work with the science teachers on a regular basis and participate as part of 
our school leadership team. The community partner has a community director for 
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Exhibit 4.8 

Roie of Community Partners in Day-to-Day Functions 
of Cohort 2 Schoois, 2003-2004 



Organization of out-of-school learning opportunities for students 
After-school programming 
Curriculum design or selection 
Providing faculty professional development 
Administration 

Professional development planning with teachers 
Tutoring and/or mentoring students 
Delivery of instruction 

Communicating with parents 

Determining the content and delivery of teacher professional development 
activities 

Student recruitment and selection 
Teacher recruitment and hiring 
Planning school budgets 
Fundraising 



0 2 4 6 8 10 12 14 16 

Number Reporting Some Role or a Major role 

I □ Principals (N=15) ■Community Partners (N=15) 



the school who works with me in many capacities, including outreach for new 
students and arranging mentors for students.” 

The other school had assembled a team of partners, each playing a 
specialized but complementary role. The lead partner provided administrative 
support as well as guidance on curriculum development; it also provided 
professional development for teachers, and one staff member of the community 
partner taught a government class one day a week. A secondary partner provided 
a classroom coach who visited the school once a week to observe four teachers 
and offer feedback on instruction and behavioral management. “Her work as a 
coach has been so beneficial,” expressed the principal. “Her support has been 
wonderful.” This partner also paid for the school’s guidance counselor and 
purchased instructional materials. The third partner, a community-based 
advocacy group, provided in-school staff support to help teachers integrate the 
school theme into their teaching. The principal also credited this group with 
securing 60-70 percent participation at parent-teacher conferences through their 
outreach efforts. 
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Parent Outreach and Involvement 



According to principals, Cohort 2 schools were quite active in reaehing 
out to their students’ parents. The mean score on the Parent Outreach scale, 
according to principals, was 4.5 out of 8, substantially higher than the mean of 2.6 
that Cohort 1 schools achieved in their first year. However, community partners, 
who often have a stronger conneetion to their communities than do the schools, 
gave schools a much lower mark. The mean score on the Parent Outreach scale, 
according to partners, was 2.2 out of 8. Twelve principals and 13 partners said 
their sehools provided assistance to parents in supporting their children’s learning 
at home. All principals and partners also confirmed that their schools had a 
parent liaison, as required by DOE. However, principals and partners disagreed 
about the prevalence of other outreach activities. All principals, but only 1 1 
partners, said their school gave parents information about community services 
available to them. Eight principals, but only two partners, said their schools had a 
parent resource center. 

Principals also reported communicating regularly with parents. All but 
two prineipals said they regularly informed parents about the overall direction of 
their school, and 1 1 principals said teachers communicated with parents on a 
regular basis. Seven principals said their schools regularly sponsored parenting 
workshops on eampus, but only one principal said school staff conducted home 
visits. 



Although none of the respondent groups identified laek of parental 
involvement as a serious or moderate problem, the level of parental involvement 
in the schools was relatively low. Across the board, roughly one-quarter of 
principals, partners, and teaehers identified lack of parental involvement as a 
serious or moderate problem in their schools. At the same time, only eight 
principals said at least half of all parents attended Back-to-School night, and only 
three principals said parents were very involved in the Parent-Teaeher 
Association. On a more positive note, 1 1 prineipals said at least half of all parents 
attended parent- teacher conferences. 



Relationship with the Host Schooi 

Teachers were far more likely than principals to identify hostility from 
their host sehool as a serious or moderate problem. Whereas only two prineipals 
said hostility from the host school was a problem, 38 percent of teachers said it 
was. However, for one prineipal, the hostility from the host sehool overshadowed 
everything else the school was doing. “Being in this building is definitely a 
challenge. We’ve been treated horribly. We’re disrespected daily, vandalized, 
ripped off. My kids are aware of it, but we try not to let them get involved. It’s 
the faculty and staff at [the host school] abusing all the small schools. One of [the 
host school’s] deans on our floor harasses us daily.” 
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Though not directly the fault of the host school, teachers and principals 
were much more likely to agree that limited space within their facilities was a 
problem. Nine principals and 63 percent of teachers said inadequate space was a 
serious or moderate problem, with all nine principals reporting that it was a 
serious problem. Teachers highlighted some of the problems they had dealing 
with lack of space and resources when their schools opened: 

■ “We are limited to what we can access in the building. We don’t 
have a gym teacher, and we have to share cafeteria time.” 

■ “For future schools, there should be a master check list before any 
child walks through the door. It was disturbing not to have 
everything in place before we started. We had no equipment, 
desks, or materials. It wasted a lot of time and frayed a lot of 
nerves.” 

■ “We didn’t have a lot of equipment, and we didn’t have any books 
until Thanksgiving.” 



Summary Observations from the Schools 

Like the Cohort 1 schools before them, the Cohort 2 schools had an 
encouraging opening year, while still leaving themselves much room for growth. 
They shared some of the same strengths of their predecessors, namely their 
creation of safe and nurturing environments where students felt connected to and 
respected by adults, and where teachers shared a common vision for challenging 
their students to achieve at high levels. As one principal noted, “Our biggest 
challenge has been to get the school climate to where it is now. We have to 
develop trust and create a culture here. We’re now at a comfortable point. 
Students now understand that people really do care.” In some key areas, they 
surpassed the benchmarks established by the first cohort. The newer schools were 
more persistent in reaching out to include and involve parents, more adept at 
getting students engaged in school affairs, more successful in making sure that 
teachers received useful feedback from their principals, and better equipped with 
computer technology to enrich instruction. In other areas, they fell short, most 
notably in assigning academically rigorous work to students and involving their 
partners in the day-to-day operations of the schools. In all, however. Cohort 2 
schools established a solid foundation for their future development. 

Principals and teachers in Cohort 2 schools were well aware of the 
challenges confronting them as they moved forward. With some of them having 
overcome disastrous beginnings when they lacked sufficient furniture and 
instructional materials, they viewed their next challenge to be meeting the diverse 
educational needs of their students within the framework of their unifying themes. 
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Principals and teachers alike noted that students eome to them reading at many 
different grade levels, often as low as fifth grade. Others mentioned the unique 
requirements for teaehing students with disabilities and limited English 
profieieney. As small sehools, they were eoneemed that they laeked the eapaeity 
to adequately serve those students. Aeeording to one teaeher, “Sinee the eity- 
wide eurrieula are not modified for ESL or for speeial ed, the teaehers have to 
ereate those resourees on their own. Sinee the eity doesn’t provide these 
resourees, it is a big problem to eome up with a modified eurrieulum in all these 
areas.” 



Helping students learn and grow while still remaining true to their themes 
at times seemed daunting to faeulties in Cohort 2 sehools. A prineipal laid out the 
ehallenge faeing all of the sehools in very stark terms, “The bottom line is that if 
you have a theme and no one is learning, then who eares?” To make the themes 
workable, teaehers must adapt in the faee of inereased mandates, pressure to 
prepare students for the Regents exams, and limited time to develop ereative 
lesson plans. As one teaeher said, “The hardest things have been to fully merge 
the vision from the proposal and not really having the leeway from the mandated 
eurrieulum. It’s been diffieult when the teaehers have a very striet day-to-day 
eurrieulum.” Sinee many NCHS teaehers were first-year teaehers, they expressed 
a strong desire for more in-elass support and more time to eollaborate with their 
peers. 
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V. How Well Are NCHS Schools 
and Students Performing? 



The central outcome sought by the New Century High Schools is that very 
high percentages of their students graduate within a reasonable time period and 
that these students are prepared to succeed in college and in careers. Early 
indicators that this outcome is likely to be achieved include evidence of high 
attendance in the NCHS schools, low incidence of disciplinary infractions, low 
student attrition, steady accumulation of credits for high school graduation, and 
passing scores on Regents exams. At this early stage of the initiative, it is only 
possible to track the first three of these indicators students’ levels of school 
attendance, their incidence of disciplinary infractions, and student attrition. 

Future analyses in this series will examine high school credit accrual and Regents 
test performance. 



Student Outcomes as Measured by School 
Attendance 

School attendance is examined here in two ways. The first section below 
uses data reported on DOE school-level summaries for Year 2 to determine 
attendance rates across NCHS schools and their comparison schools. The second 
section uses the evaluation’s longitudinal student database to report comparatively 
on change in attendance rate between 2001-02 and 2002-03, which corresponds 
roughly to change between the eighth and ninth grades for students enrolled in the 
first class of students attending the Cohort 1 schools. 



Attendance Rates across Schools in Year 2 

In Year 2, the average attendance rate across all NCHS schools was 88.2 
percent, with ninth-graders attending school at a rate of 88.2 percent, tenth- 
graders at a rate of 87.7 percent, eleventh-graders at 85.9 percent and twelfth- 
graders at 76.6 percent. Compared across cohorts, schools in Cohort 2 achieved 
slightly higher attendance rates, averaging 89.9 percent, compared to Cohort 1 
schools’ average attendance rate of 85.7 percent. Individual school attendance 
means ranged from a rate of 41 .7 percent to a rate of 95.9 percent. 

Comparison across Years 1 and 2 indicates that student attendance in 
Cohort 1 schools remained about the same over the period, with students 
attending an average of 85.7 percent in Year 2. The change in average attendance 
rates across Cohort 1 schools was greatest in a school whose attendance declined 
15 percentage points over the two-year period. Excluding this school from the 
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analysis, the average attendanee rate among Cohort 1 schools was 90 percent in 
both years. 

Another window on the changes in the NCHS schools is provided through 
comparison with the attendance rates of the host high schools in which the NCHS 
schools were located. This analysis is limited to the same school groupings as 
used in Chapter 2. The Bronx host high schools serve as the comparison for 
Cohort 1 NCHS schools in the Bronx, and the host high schools in both Brooklyn 
and the Bronx are the comparisons for Cohort 2 NCHS schools in Brooklyn and 
the Bronx. These analyses indicate that NCHS schools achieved significantly 
higher attendance than their comparisons, with a difference of 15 percentage 
points for the Cohort 1 schools and 14 percentage points for the Cohort 2 schools. 
Broken down by grade level in the Cohort 1 schools (because the Cohort 2 
schools served mainly ninth-graders in Year 2), the largest attendance difference 
was at the ninth grade, in which the average NCHS attendance rate was 90.4 
percent compared to a rate of 75.3 percent among the Bronx comparison high 
schools. 



Change in Attendance Rates among Students Attending Cohort 1 
Schoois in Year 1 

As explained in Chapter 2, the evaluation’s creation of a longitudinal 
student database provides information about students’ educational performance 
before entering an NCHS school. This allows the evaluation to chart change over 
time at the individual student level. An important question that these data can 
help answer is whether the high levels of student attendance seen in the NCHS 
schools represent an improvement in what would otherwise be expected from the 
NCHS students or a continuation of their previous performance. The longitudinal 
student-level data available for the students in Cohort 1 schools suggest, first, that 
these students attended school at relatively high rates before they enrolled in an 
NCHS school but, second, that NCHS enrollment was associated with an increase 
in attendance for all but the highest-attending students. 

Overview of Cohort 1 students’ change in attendance . Across all 
students in Cohort 1, average attendance rates remained stable between the year 
prior to their enrollment in Cohort 1 schools (2001-02) and Year 1. These rates 
were 89 percent in both 2001-02 and in Year 1, as seen in Exhibit 5.1. Available 
data from DOE suggest that the stable attendance pattern of NCHS students is 
quite positive, when compared with entering ninth- and tenth-graders throughout 
the city. District-wide, average attendance rates of entering ninth- and tenth- 
graders dropped 10 percentage points in 2002-03, from 92 percent in 2001-02 to 
82 percent in 2002-03. The fact that, on average, NCHS students did not 
experience that attendance decline suggests that the NCHS schools were engaging 
students in their education at a level that maintained their relatively high 
attendance, thus creating a possibility of longer-term educational success. 
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Exhibit 5.1 

Attendance Rates of Incoming Ninth- and Tenth-Graders Enroiied 
in Cohort 1 NCHS Schoois and 

Incoming NYC Ninth- and Tenth-Graders, 2001-02 and 2002-03 




Comparison of attendance rates for NCHS schools in the Bronx. 
Comparison of Bronx NCHS students with students in the host high sehools is 
more useful than eomparison of all NCHS schools with the district’s high schools 
as a group, because of the similarity of the two groups of students in the Bronx 
schools. This analysis suggests that, during Year 1, students attending Bronx 
NCHS schools had a significantly higher average daily attendance rate than 
students in the comparison schools. The average daily attendance rate across all 
NCHS schools in the Bronx was 91 percent, compared with an average daily 
attendance rate of 71 percent in the comparison schools, as shown in Exhibit 5.2. 
This finding is not surprising since NCHS students had higher attendance rates 
before enrolling in the NCHS schools than did students in the comparison 
schools. Of perhaps greater importance are the different ways in which 
attendance rates changed when the two groups of students moved into high 
school. 



The data suggest that enrollment in NCHS schools helped stem declining 
attendance rates for students transitioning from middle school to high school in 
2002-03. Most notably, 2002-03 students attending Bronx comparison schools on 
average experienced declines from their eighth-grade attendance rates, while the 
attendance rates for students in NCHS schools remained unchanged. This pattern 
held true for subgroups of students with very high and very low 2001-02 
attendance rates; indeed, the differences are most dramatic for students with very 
low attendance rates as eighth-graders. Exhibit 5.3 shows changes in attendance 
rates from the 2001-02 school year to the 2002-03 school year by quartile for both 
NCHS students and comparison school students. Overall, NCHS students 
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experienced virtually no change in their average daily attendance when they 
moved from eighth grade to ninth grade, compared with a 9.5 percentage point 
drop for students in the comparison schools.^ 



Exhibit 5.2 

Attendance Rates of Students Enroiied in Cohort 1 
NCHS Schoois and Comparison Schoois in the Bronx, 2002-03*** 




Even more striking are the differences among students with the poorest 
prior-year attendance. Comparison school students in the first quartile (those with 
attendance rates below 76 percent) experienced a 12 percentage-point drop in 
their attendance rates, while students in NCHS schools experienced no 
statistically significant change in their attendance rate.^ Similar findings emerge 
in the second quartile, where attendance rates for comparison school students 
dropped 12 points, while the attendance rate for NCHS students remained 
unchanged. Indeed, the differences in changes in attendance rates between NCHS 
students and comparison school students are statistically significant in each of the 
four quartiles, representing students with the lowest to the highest rates of 
attendance in 2001-02. 



^ The evaluation restricts the analysis of the difference in attendance rates between the 2001-02 
and 2002-03 school years to those students for whom the DOE database had attendance data in 
both years (i.e., 81 percent of students in NCHS schools and 82 percent of students in the 
comparison schools). 

® The 8.8-point increase for NCHS students is not statistically significant; from a statistical 
standpoint, therefore, we can only say that the attendance rate for NCHS students in the first 
quartile did not change. However, the difference between attendance rates of NCHS and 
comparison school students is statistically significant. 
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Exhibit 5.3 

Change in Attendance Rates Between 2001-02 and 2002-03 for 
Students Enroiied in Cohort 1 NCHS and 
Comparison Schoois in the Bronx*** 
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All Students 
(724; 6,461)* 



IstQuartlle(l)* 
(34; 1,771) 



2nd Quartlle*^ 
(142; 1,672) 



3rd Quartile** 
(245; 1,458) 



4th Quartile** 
(369; 1 ,556) 



□ NCHS Students ' ■ Comparison Students 



^ In parentheses in each column, the N for students in NCHS schools in the Bronx is followed 
by the N for students in comparison schools. 

*** p<.001 



Student Outcomes as Measured by Student 
Suspensions 

To measure student outcomes in the area of disciplinary 
suspensions, the evaluation compared changes over time in the suspension rates of 
students attending Cohort 1 schools in Year 1 as well as the within-year 
suspension rates of students attending Cohort 1 schools and those attending 
comparison schools. Across all students in Cohort 1, average suspension rates 
remained fairly stable at 2 percent between 2001-02 and 2002-03. District-wide, 
suspension rates among all high school students were also fairly stable at 5 
percent in 2001-02 and 6 percent in 2002-03. In both school years, however, the 
suspension rate was higher among all NYC high school students than it was 
among students in Cohort 1 schools. 
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Comparison of Bronx NCHS students with students in the host high 
sehools is more useful than eomparison of all NCHS sehools with the distriet’s 
high sehools as a group, beeause of the similarity of the two groups of students in 
the Bronx sehools. This analysis suggests that, during Year 1, students attending 
Bronx NCHS sehools had a signifieantly lower average annual suspension rate 
than students in the eomparison sehools. The average annual suspension rate 
aeross all NCHS sehools in the Bronx was 3 pereent, eompared with an average 
suspension rate of 7 pereent in the eomparison sehools. This finding is not 
surprising sinee NCHS students had lower suspension rates before enrolling in the 
NCHS sehools than did students in the eomparison sehools. 



student Outcomes as Measured by Student 
Attrition 

Sehool attrition is presented here in two ways, first with an overview of 
attrition between Years 1 and 2 among students attending Cohort 1 sehools in the 
Bronx and then with a eomparison of attrition rates between students in the Bronx 
Cohort 1 sehools and those attending the Bronx eomparison sehools. The 
eomparison indieates that the NCHS sehools were mueh more effeetive in holding 
students in the sehools. 

Sixteen pereent of NCHS students in Cohort 1 sehools ehanged sehools 
between Years 1 and 2, with 6 pereent of those students ehanging sehools but 
staying within the NYC publie sehool system and the remaining 10 pereent 
leaving the system altogether. Student attrition among the individual NCHS 
sehools ranged from a low of 7 pereent to a high of 56 pereent. 

Exhibit 5.4 shows that attrition was lower among Cohort 1 Bronx NCHS 
students than it was among eomparison students, with 12 pereent of NCHS 
students ehanging sehools between Years 1 and 2 eompared to 34 pereent of 
eomparison students. Five pereent of NCHS students ehanged sehools but stayed 
with the NYC publie sehool system and 7 pereent left the system altogether. In 
eomparison, 14 pereent of eomparison students ehanged sehools within the NYC 
publie sehool system and 20 pereent left the system altogether. 
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Exhibit 5.4 

Student Attrition Between 2002-03 and 2003-04 for Students 
Enroiied in NCHS and Comparison Schoois in the Bronx*** 
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Implications of These Outcome Findings 

On all of the quantitative measures currently available to the evaluation, 
the New Century High Schools are producing positive changes for the students 
whom they enroll. On the first and most important of these measures, NCHS 
students are attending school at high rates, exceeding the attendance rates of 
students in the host high schools. In addition, using the more sensitive measure of 
change in attendance from students’ eighth-grade baseline, NCHS students are 
maintaining their high eighth-grade attendance patterns into high school, while 
the attendance of their peers in the comparison high schools declines precipitously 
from their eighth-grade attendance levels. 



Examination of suspension rates among NCHS students finds that they are 
suspended from school at lower rates than their peers in the comparison high 
schools. Two percent of NCHS students in Cohort 1 schools in the Bronx were 
suspended in Year 1, compared to 7 percent of students in the comparison high 
schools. This pattern is consistent with the suspension histories of these students 
as eighth-graders, however, and so cannot be attributed to enrollment in the 
NCHS schools. 

Finally, based on the experience of the Cohort 1 NCHS schools in the 
Bronx, the NCHS schools appear to be exerting much greater holding power over 
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enrollees than are the eomparison high sehools. Between Years 1 and 2, 12 
pereent of NCHS students in the Bronx left their sehools, eompared to 34 pereent 
of students in eomparison sehools who withdrew. 

These early indieators of success suggest that the NCHS schools may be 
creating positive educational settings for their students and that these early 
successes are likely to be borne out later in high graduation rates among NCHS 
students and high rates of successful preparation for college and careers. 
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VI. What Are Some Keys to Success 
in Small High Schools? 



The Year 1 evaluation report examined several hypotheses about the 
relationships between sehool elimate, elassroom instruction, and satisfaction 
among teachers and students. This section revisits some of these hypotheses, and 
introduces some new ones. This discussion only presents analyses in which 
strong relationships were found. 

Hypothesis 1: Schools in which students are highly motivated and in 
which they experience a sense of belonging post higher attendance rates than 
schools where students are less motivated and do not feel as if they belong. In 
analyses that combined Cohort 1 and 2 schools, the mean attendance rate was 
significantly correlated with the mean score on the Student Motivation scale 
(r=.74, alpha =.001), indicating a not-surprising relationship between students’ 
intrinsic motivation to do well in school and their attendance. A correlation was 
also observed between the mean attendance rate and the mean score on the 
student Sense of Belonging scale, indicating that schools in which students feel a 
strong sense of belonging attain higher attendance rates. However, when multiple 
variables were used to create a multivariate regression model, which analyzed the 
correlation between each variable while holding the other variables constant, only 
student motivation was significantly associated with attendance rates. Indeed, 54 
percent of the variation in student attendance could be explained by the variation 
in student motivation. 

Hypothesis 2: Schools that use authentic assessments set high academic 
standards for students. Authentic assessments, which include performance-based 
assessments and portfolios that are graded against a standard rubric, differ from 
traditional assessments such as quizzes and tests. Traditional assessments 
typically require students to respond to questions with short answers that are 
either right or wrong. Authentic assessments require students to demonstrate 
what they know and can do by producing original work. Products can include 
presentations to an audience, essays or extended written responses, works of art, 
and original research. Teachers assess these products against a standard rubric to 
determine the depth and breadth of a student’s knowledge and understanding. 
Since authentic assessments typically require more of students than do traditional 
assessments, the hypothesis posits that schools that use such assessments also 
employ more rigorous curricula designed to prepare students for the challenging 
assessments they face. Analyses reported in the Year 1 report did not find support 
for this hypothesis. 

In Year 2, however, teachers’ self-reported use of authentic assessments 
was positively and significantly correlated with their scores on the academic rigor 
scale. In Cohort 2 schools, the percent of teachers who used portfolio assessment 
often or very often was strongly correlated with scores on the academic rigor 
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scale (r=.47, alpha=.01). In Cohort 1 schools, the percentage of teachers who 
used student presentations or performance assessments often or very often was 
strongly correlated with scores on the academic rigor scale (r=.37, alpha=.01). 
These findings confirm the hypothesis and offer a rationale for encouraging 
teachers to use authentic assessments more regularly. 

Hypothesis 3: A high level of collegiality and shared decision-making 
by teachers promotes high levels of job satisfaction among teachers. Teacher 
retention is a significant challenge confronting all urban schools but especially 
high schools, where working conditions can be difficult. To retain effective 
teachers, schools must, among other things, offer them supportive and enriching 
environments where their judgment is valued. Giving teachers opportunities to be 
involved in decisions that affect their daily lives is one way that schools can 
accomplish that goal. To test this notion, scores on the Teacher Input scale, 
which measures the extent to which teachers believe they are involved in making 
important decisions for their school, were compared with scores on the 
Professional Environment scale. 

Results reveal a strong and significant relationship between the extent to 
which teachers play a role in school decision-making and their satisfaction with 
the professional environment at their schools. Scores on the Staff Input scale 
were positively correlated with scores on the Professional Environment scale for 
schools in Cohort 1 (r=.25, alpha=.05) and Cohort 2 (r=.27, alpha=.01). The 
collegiality made possible by the NCHS schools’ small size makes them fertile 
ground for teachers looking to play key roles in the schools’ development. If 
these and other small schools want to retain their teachers, they should take 
advantage of that opportunity and offer teachers opportunities to participate in 
making decisions that affect the school. 

Hypothesis 4: Schools with strong instructional leaders offer higher- 
quality professional development and a more professional work environment 
than do schools with weaker leaders. This hypothesis presumes that strong 
school leaders are concerned with the professional growth and well-being of their 
teachers. Ratings of principals’ instructional leadership skills were derived from 
teachers’ impressions of their principals on a variety of dimensions. By 
examining the relationship between the Principal Leadership scale and both the 
Quality of Professional Development scale and the Professional Environment 
scale, both derived from the teacher surveys, this presumption proved to be 
accurate. 

The Principal Leadership scale was significantly and positively correlated 
with the Quality of Professional Development scale in both Cohort 1 (r=.47, 
alpha=.01) and Cohort 2 (r=.43, alpha=.01) schools. It was also significantly and 
positively correlated with the Professional Environment scale, which measured 
teachers’ satisfaction with the professional climate at the school. This correlation 
was stronger in Cohort 2 schools (r=.43, alpha=.01) than in Cohort 1 schools 
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(r=.20, alpha=.05). Although these analyses do not indicate a direct causal link, it 
does appear that providing professional development that meets teachers’ needs 
and creating a positive work environment are significantly associated with 
teachers’ perceptions of their principals as strong instructional leaders. 

As the study progresses, it will re-examine the relationships reported 
above and explore more such relationships, in order to learn more about the 
conditions that create positive sehings for learning and high levels of student 
achievement. 
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Appendix A 



Data and Procedures Used to Analyze 
Student Characteristics and Performance 



The evaluation used information oolleeted by the DOE to analyze 
differenees between NCHS and eomparison school students and changes in school 
attendance between the 2001-02 and 2002-03 school years. This section reviews 
the analytic procedures and data used in these analyses. 



Populations 

For these analyses, PSA obtained records from DOE for all students 
enrolled in Cohort 1 NCHS schools at the October 3 1 enrollment count. Because 
all of the schools were in their first year of operation, the vast majority of students 
were ninth-graders. However, three NCHS schools enrolled tenth-graders, and 
those students were included in the analyses. 

The nine NCHS schools were located in seven different comprehensive 
high school campuses. As a basis for comparison with students attending NCHS 
schools, PSA obtained records from DOE for all ninth-graders in six of those 
seven high schools^. In addition, we included records for tenth-graders in the two 
high schools (Walton High School and Morris High School) that housed NCHS 
schools with tenth-grade classes. 

The use of student-level data accounts for some of the differences in the 
results reported in this report and the results reported in our December 2003 
report. Both reports compared characteristics of students in NCHS and 
comparison schools. However, the December 2003 report relied on school-wide 
averages reported in school-level summaries published by DOE. The report card 
format did not allow us to isolate only the ninth- and tenth-grade classes in those 
schools, which means that ninth-graders (and some tenth-graders) in NCHS 
schools were compared with all students in grades 9-12 in the comparison 
schools. Therefore, this report provides a more precise comparison of NCHS 
students with their peers in the comparison schools. 



Statistical Tests 

Traditional tests of statistical significance were conducted to compare 
outcomes for program students and comparison students. Where the outcome 



’ As indicated earlier, one comparison school was omitted from the analysis due to a clerical error, 
which will be corrected in future analyses. 
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measure was a two-eategory variable-for example, promoted/not promoted-we 
eondueted 2x2 ehi square tests to test the differenee in proportions for the two 
groups. Oeeasionally, a group proportion was zero with a small sub-sample size. 
In these cases, we applied the exact binomial confidence intervals, adjusting the 
probability tail for the one-sided nature of the observed distribution (Clopper & 
Pearson, 1934). For outcome measures that were continuous in nature, such as 
achievement test scores, we performed t-tests, which compared the differences in 
means between the two groups or two time points. When two means from two 
time points for the same individuals were being compared, we used paired- 
samples t-tests; and when two means being compared were from two separate 
groups of students, we used independent t-tests. Only differences between NCHS 
and comparison school students that are statistically significant at the p<0.05 level 
are reported here. 



Achievement Results 

Students’ achievement prior to entering high school was obtained from 
their scores on the New York State Testing Program’s eighth-grade ELA and 
mathematics tests. Results from these tests are reported as scaled scores and 
performance levels. In eighth grade, the ELA ranges from a possible low score of 
527 to a possible high score of 830; the mathematics scale ranges from 517 to 
882. 



The performance levels for the eighth-grade assessment (Below Basic, 
Basic, Proficient, Advanced) are established by the New York State Education 
Department (NYSED), which establishes cut scores for each level based on the 
eighth-grade assessment scale. These proficiency levels are often referred to as 
Level 1 (Below Basic), Level 2 (Basic), and Level 3 (Proficient). We do not 
report results for Level 4 (Advanced) in this report because less than 1 percent of 
students in both groups achieved at that proficiency level. 

NYSED changed the cut scores that determine proficiency levels on the 
ELA test between 2001 and 2002 when it began administering the assessment 
during the winter instead of the spring. The cut score between Below Basic and 
Basic fell from 661 to 658. The cut score between Basic and Proficient rose from 
697 to 698. These changes are accounted for in the results we report. 



Immigrant and ELL Status 

The primary analysis comparing the immigrant and ELL status of NCHS 
and comparison school students involved all students in the two populations. As 
described in the text, the secondary analysis screened out students in the two 
NCHS schools that cater to immigrant and ELL students. One of those schools 
was the only NCHS school located in the school that served as its comparison, so 
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when we dropped the NCHS sehool from the analysis, we also dropped the 
eorresponding eomparison sehool. The other NCHS sehool was not the only 
small sehool in its eomparison sehool, so that eomparison sehool was left in the 
sample for the seeondary analysis. 

Sereening one eomparison sehool out of the two analyses left the 
pereentage of eomparison sehool students who were eligible for ELL serviees 
unehanged but raised from 2 percent to 3 percent the proportion of comparison 
school students who were recent immigrants. 



Attendance Data and Quartiles 

Average daily attendance rates for NCHS and comparison school students 
were derived by calculating the mean individual student attendance rates for 
students in each group. 

Lor our analysis of changes in attendance rates among students with high 
and low attendance rates entering high school, we grouped all students in the two 
populations into quartiles according to their eighth-grade attendance rates. The 
following table shows which students are included in each of the quartiles. 





2001-2002 Attendance Rates 


First Quartile 


< 77 % 


Second Quartile 


77-88 % 


Third Quartile 


89-94 % 


Fourth Quartile 


> 94 % 



Reference 

C.J. Clopper & E.S. Pearson, “The use of confidence or fiducial limits illustrated 
in the case of the binomial.” Biometrika 26:404-413, 1934. 
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Appendix B 

Observation Methodology 



In conducting classroom observations for the NCHS evaluation, the 
evaluation team used an instrument designed specifically for this study, the 
Language Arts Observation Instrument (LAOI). The LAOI is designed to collect 
data describing the oceurrences of speeific behaviors and does not include 
procedures for analyses, judgment, and interpretation. The team believed that this 
approach would avoid the imposition of a predetermined set of values on the data 
colleetion. 



Data Collection 

In the course of eaeh observation, team members observed a language arts 
class for at least 50 minutes. During those 50 minutes, team members reeorded 
their observations in 10-minute segments. Researchers took note of the following 
information: 



■ Student grouping patterns 

■ The language arts focus 

■ The specifie language arts activities in whieh students were 

engaged 

■ The classroom materials in use 

■ The teacher’s instructional strategy 

■ The performanee goals of eaeh activity in which students were 
engaged 

■ The number and types of questions posed by the teaeher during 
eaeh observed aetivity 

■ The number of students on-task during each activity 



Using their notes, evaluation team members used a coding scheme to assign eodes 
describing the teaching and learning aetivities observed. These codes were then 
marked on a coding sheet. 



Analysis 



The classroom observations eonducted in the NCHS evaluation permitted 
the collection of valuable information about English/language arts instruetion in 
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the New Century schools. Using the information contained in the coding sheets, 
analysts constructed a statistical database that permitted quantitative analysis of 
the occurrence of instructional activities and behaviors. Analyses included, but 
were not limited to, frequencies, cross-tabs, and correlations. These analyses 
have permitted the team to (1) gauge the extent to which teachers engage their 
students in academically rigorous activities and (2) monitor changes in academic 
rigor over time. 



Inter-Rater Reliability 

A key component of the observation strategy was the assessment of inter- 
rater reliability. Overall, PSA observers obtained 96 percent inter-rate agreement 
across all six test classrooms observed. Agreement on individual classrooms 
ranged from 90 percent to 96 percent, and agreement in each segment observed 
ranged from 82 percent to 100 percent. 



Inter-Rater Reliability by Ciassroom 



Observation 

Team 


Percentage Agreement in 
Joint Observation 


1 


99 


2 


99 


3 


97 


4 


91 


5 


97 


6 


90 


Average 


96 



The evaluation used a standard process for determining inter-rater 
reliability. During six of the 20 PSA site visits to New Century High Schools, the 
pair of evaluators who visited the school conducted one joint classroom 
observation in addition to two individually completed classroom observations. 
During the joint observation, each researcher observed the class independently 
and completed an individual coding sheet. Both then submitted their coding 
sheets for comparison by a third party. The subsequent analyses revealed the 
percentage agreement among researchers for their observations 

Percent agreement between observers was determined based on the total 
number of codes that an observer could potentially assign to each observation 
segment. Because the observation method allowed observers to assign multiple 
codes, it was necessary to analyze observer matches to items coded as well as not 
coded in order to obtain an accurate assessment of inter-rater agreement. There 
are 55 potential codes an observer could record during any one 10-minute 
segment, or 275 codes during an entire observation (five segments per 
observation). Using the coding sheets completed independently during a joint 
observation, analysts determined the frequency with which only one observer 
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recorded a code. The analyst then divided this number by 275 to determine the 
percentage agreement between the two observers. Training materials for the 
observation instrument on which the NCHS observations are based require that 
observers meet an 80 percent reliability threshold to be considered “reliable.” 
The evaluation applied that same standard in determining the extent to which the 
observation teams achieved inter-rater reliability. 
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